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Some Retail Merchants 
Say — 


“If I were aBank,I'd 
Buy a Burroughs” 


And you would—sure! Because 

"you know the bank handles CASH 
—and it can’t afford to let even the 
pennies leak away. 
The bank makes money on only a 
six per Cent gross profit—six per cent 
| once a year. 

You make money on a 20% to 
»30% gross profit—over and over 
Sagain several times a year. 
| Do you make as much NET PROFIT 
Sat the end of each year as the bank? 


Know way you don’t? 


Here’s why—There are 
leaks in your business that 
eat up part of the profits. 


And you don’t stop the leaks be- 
' cause you don’t know where they are. 
' The bank knows where it stands 
" every afternoon at close of business. 
» A leak shows up quick and is stopped 
"at once. 
" Now, the goods on your shelves 
| and the charge accounts on your 


; books are even detter than MONEY 


| Bur 


—because you get more for them 
than they cost. 

If the bank’s money needs protec- 
tion by a simple, sure system of fig- 
ures—so do your goods and accounts. 
They need it more! 


Thousands of retailers have found 
by experience (same as the banks) 
that they can make more money, 
more easily—and surely—by know- 
ing where the business stands a// the 
time—not merely after the year’s 
work is done. ~ 


Both these retailers and the bank 
have found that the Burroughs Fig- 
uring Machine gets all the figure 
facts accurately, quickly, cheaply. 
Facts they could not afford to get 
except by machine. 

For retailers, a low-priced 
Burroughs, used by a boy or the boss, 
shows profit leaks they can stop, and 
helps them make more money. 


A free Burroughs book, ‘Stopping 
Store Leaks,’’ tells Aow these retailers are 
making more money. It’s yours for the 
asking—mailed entirely free. Write for it 
on your business letterhead today. 


4 Burroughs Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Encourage your credit risks to use a Burroughs. 
It insures their getting more information about their business. 





MAKING HIM PAY 


288 PAGES OF PRACTICAL 
COLLECTION SUGGESTIONS AND KEEN, 
COMMON SENSE REASONING. 


@ “Making Him Pay” describes the practical working 
principles of one of the greatest problems in the Credit and 


Collection Department—analyzing and thoughtfully dissecting 
the ¢raits of your delinquents. 


@ Every conceivable phase of your collection correspon- 
dence is represented in the 460 complete Collection letters in the 
latter part of ““MAKING HIM PAY.”’ 


@ Beginning with mild collection letters, ““Making Him 
Pay” develops firmer and more insistent communications, 
which remind your delinquents of the necessity to guard their 
credit. You can use these letters with success—in fact, so 
can any wholesaler or manufacturer, because every establish- 
ment has its percentage of slow accounts, and every one of 
Mr. Lawrence’s letters will make an impression on the 
delinquent, regardless of what business he is in. 


Q Think of 460 real, living, collection letters, written at a 
time when their publication was not contemplated, compiled 
from business credit files—tested by actual experience. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR NOW 


There is no better time than 
now, for you to get a copy of 
this practical collection book— 
exhaustively indexed—splendid- 
ly bound—excellent paper— 
postage prepaid—price $2.00. 


The Rome Furniture Mfg. Co., Rome, 
Ga. ‘‘We know that by a careful perusal 
of your various letters, we can get ideas 
to combine with our own natural way 
of writing that will be of great help and 
benefit to us in our work. ‘Making Him 
Pay’ has increased our collections very 


materially.” 
By M. G. McDonald, President. 


Henry N. Ottenberg & Co., New York 
City. ‘“‘We find that ‘Making Him Pay’ 
does make him pay, if there is a spark 
of paying in the debtor.” 


Howe Scale Co., San Francisco. “ ‘Mak- 
ing Him Pay’ will be a great help to us, 
in making our slow collections.” 

McMechen Preserving Co., Wheeling, 


- Va. “One of the best clerks we 
ever had.” 


Consolidated Publishing Co.§ 


9th and Olive Sts. P. O.{Boxj1000 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Symbol of Efficiency | 
The business world of today demands efficiency both in men and ; 
things. 
There is no substitute nor can imitations survive the heat of 
competition and the exacting test of use. 


The actuating motive of Loose Leaf manufacture is efficiency, 
and they who meet successfully the demand for efficiency through 
the medium of Loose Leaf, must solve daily problems of manufac- 
ture and distribution. 


With the solution of these problems, comes reputation, and the 
volume of business that means preeminence. 


In the short space of eleven yéars fa J-Pt 9 has come to sym- 
bolize preeminence in the Loose Leaf field. 


Today €]-Pt means a source from which can be obtained 
Loose Leaf Forms and Devices 
For every Business need 


Many times that need is ready met in a Stock Form which the 
Irving-Pitt Company has prepared and standardized. 


In other cases it is necessary for the Stationer working with 
the customer to suggest the device or form best suited for the work 
required. In either case the customer is assured of getting the 
most efficient device which can be made—whether it be a fifteen 
dollar Ledger or a seventy-five cent Memorandum Book. 


Further he is assured that no matter what &9][-P@2 Outfit 
he buys he will be able to obtain the supplies at all first class sta- 
tionery stores throughout the country. This fact in itself is worth 
dollars in the saving of time that it makes possible. 


TRVING-Prrr MANUFACTURING Go. 





This card is offered by the Association at 
cost price: $2.50 per thousand or, in lots of 
five hundred, $1.50, carriage collect. Size, 
54% x 3%, to fit ordinary business envelope. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT M 


WALTER P. MILL 


MAKER OF 


Paper Boxes 


448-50-52 York Ave. 


Between Fourth and Fifth 
Below Noble 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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*How a Great University is Scientifically Pointing the 
Way to the Safer Conduct of Business. 


SELDEN O. Martin, Drrector, BuREAU oF BUSINESS RESEARCH, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


When the Graduate School of Business Administration of Har- 
vard University established its Bureau of Business Research only 
four years ago, it conceived the main object of the bureau to be the 
getting of precise and reliable information about business for the 
school to teach. It was the function of the school to teach business. 
It should be the function of the bureau to assist in securing in- 
formation about business to teach, particularly that class of informa- 
tion of a specific, individual, and intimate nature involving rela- 
tions more or less confidential, and requiring careful adjusting 
and classifying of the figures and other data to determine principles 
of general application. 

The fellow-professional schools of the business school, for 
example the law school, had decades of cases already decided— 
precedents and principles evolved from precedents—to teach. The 
medical school had its clinics and hospitals, but the business school 
had no such sources as these. Much of the information that it 
wanted was locked up in safes, if it existed at all, and the bases 
on which it sought to construct information was confined in many 
safes—methods, costs, sales, expense, profits. Such information 
there has never been any marked desire to disclose to outsiders. 
Yet it was just this kind of information that the bureau wanted. 
Much pioneer work was before the bureau to get it. 

It was thought, however, that a university of standing was 
after all in a particularly advantageous position to seek and obtain 
such information. It was obviously non-competing, usually trusted, 
and its scientific aims and methods were on the whole respected. 
Furthermore, the time was ripe, or ripening, for work of this 
kind. Business was becoming’ specialized and scientific; narrow- 
minded competition with its strict secretiveness was passing. Com- 
petitors were exchanging information not only as to credits, but 
beginning to agree on certain standards, and even in ways not re- 


* Presented at the March, 1915, meeting of Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 
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vealing individual figures they were beginning to exchange some 
costs. In fact, the establishment of the business school itself by 
Harvard University on a strictly graduate basis like the other 
professional schools was but a reflection of the fact that many 
kinds of business had developed to a point where professional 
training could be given with practical advantage. Business was 
becoming scientific and professional. 


So the bureau was established in 1911 by the Graduate School 
of Business Administration three years after its own establishment, 
to gather, classify, and describe facts about business. This was 
to be its chief function, as already stated, but not all its function. 
A second, and important, function was to furnish this information 
in usable form for business men. The bureau has collected some 
information. In the last four summers it has had fourteen repre- 
sentatives in twenty-eight States and Canada. It has published 
three bulletins; the fourth is in the press, and a fifth is nearly 
ready for the press. In this work it has been agreeably surprised 
by the amount of co-operation it has received from business men in 
both the shoe and grocery trades. Many credit men of manu- 
facturing and wholesaling businesses have especially grasped the 
possibility of our work with retailers and have aided materially in 
the introduction of our accounting system with them. It is not 
hard to see why our results so far have appealed particularly 
to credit men, as will appear shortly. ‘ 

Another incidental function the bureau has performed is to 
bring the school and its staff into closer and closer contact with 
business and business men. This is very gratifying to the school, 
since it feels that if a close relationship with business were not 
maintained the effectiveness of its business training would be im- 
paired. 

Business has two great central functions, the making of things 
and the buying and selling of things. The other activities of busi- 
ness—transportation, banking, accounting—are functions auxiliary 
to these main functions, important, but auxiliary. In surveying 
the field of business for a place to begin, the bureau chose for its 
field of work the function of marketing—the buying and selling of 
things ; and it chose a portion of that field between the manufacturer 
and the consumer, rather than between the producer of the raw 
material and the manufacturer. Furthermore, for a beginning, it 
chose ofe commodity—shoes, which nearly a year ago was sup- 
plemented by another commodity—groceries. 

The work with shoes can be briefly summarized. Between 
the manufacturer and consumer of shoes there exists all the main 
methods and channels of selling—from the manufacturer to whole- 
saler to retailer to consumer, from manufacturer to retailer to con- 
sumer, and from manufacturer to consumer either through his own 
stores or by mail. The study of these methods and channels of 
marketing shoes was the original task of the bureau, and the 
beginning was made with the retailer, the idea being that with the 
retailing well in hand the study could next be pushed back to the 
wholesaler and to the manufacturer with or without stock depart- 
ments. 

The first concrete task was to secure all the data possible on the 
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cost of retailing. The work of the field agents in the first summer 
on this subject showed that such information frequently was not 
found even in the safes of the retailer, since many of them kept 
very indifferent sets of books, and some kept none at all, their sole 
records being a spindle file of invoices. And such methods of book- 
keeping as were encountered had great variations, so that much 
adjusting was necessary before getting figures that were compar- 
able. Accordingly, in the fall of 1911 the bureau set itself to de- 
vise a uniform system of accounting for shoe retailers, having to 
aid it not only the experience of its own agents but a committee 
composed of leading shoemen in Boston and vicinity and able ac- 
countants. Asa result of the work of this committee and the mem- 
bers of the staff of the school co-operating with them, there was 
drafted the “Harvard System of Accounts for Shoe Retailers,” to 
the introduction of which in the retail shoe trade the next two 
years were largely devoted. We sometimes think that the success 
of this system (which has become standard in the shoe trade) has 
possibly obscured somewhat the main object of our work, which 
is to get precise and reliable information. The accounting system 
was simply a means to an end, to get information on a uniform and 
hence comparable basis; to be sure, for example, that what was 
meant by “rent” or by “salesforce expense” in the East was entirely 
comparable with what was called “rent” and “salesforce expense” 
in the West. In May, 1913, two years after beginning work, the 
bureau had information from a hundred and thirty retail shoe 
stores, which was adjusted to its accounting system and entirely 
comparable, so that Bulletin Number 1 was issued. In February, 
1914, the bureau revised its accounting system and published Bulle- 
tin Number 2, which, together with certain analysis sheets which 
had been shown practicable in its work, comprised the “Harvard 
System of Accounts for Shoe Retailers,” resulting from its nearly 
three years’ work with six hundred and fifty stores in twenty-six 
states and Canada. In June of that year a beginning was made with 
the marketing of groceries, along the same general plan of the study 
of the marketing of shoes, a beginning being made with the retail 
grocers. Since then the “Harvard System of Accounts for Retail 
Grocers” has been published, the introduction of which into the 
grocery trade has been fully as satisfactory as was the introduc- 
tion of the shoe retailing system. 

There has now gone to the printer a bulletin entitled “Depre- 
ciation in Merchandising Business, With Especial Reference to the 
Retail Shoe Business,” in which will appear some of the chief 
methods and ideas about depreciation that we have encountered in 
the retail shoe business, together with the bureau’s opinion upon 
its importance in the retail shoe business and instructions for keep- 
ing it in accord with the bureau’s accounting system. Among the 
conditions that have been found in the retailing of groceries strik- 
ingly different from the retailing of shoes have been those gov- 
erning depreciation. And this has been due not only to the dif- 
ference in style risk, but to the difference in rapidity of stock-turn, 
which has been found to have a most significant bearing upon the 
importance of depreciation. A large number of stock-turns means 
not only that the average inventory on which depreciation is al- 
lowed is in smaller proportion to the sales, but also that the aver- 
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age age of the stock is less. And this operates to reduce the ratio 
of depreciation cost to sales. This has been well brought out in 
the bureau’s study of the retail grocery business, where, so far, 
depreciation has been found to be a comparatively unimportant 
matter, because the normal number of stock-turns is about ten 
times annually and because the business has practically no style 
or size risk. In the retail shoe business, on the other hand, with a 
normal stock-turn of from two to two and one-half times a year, 
and a considerable degree of size and style risk, the problem of 
depreciation is of much importance. 

As a means of lessening the risk of loss from depreciation cost 
by an accumulation of stock and over-buying, the bureau is pro- 
viding the “Harvard System of Stock-keeping for Shoe Retailers,” 
which is now drafted. It is based on the best shoe stock-keeping 
practice found by the bureau, to which has been applied the most 
modern methods of stock-keeping in general. 

Of the results of the shoe research that have yet been pub- 
lished, however, the most important are summarized in the follow- 
ing figures, which though first based on the records of a hundred 
and thirty retail shoe stores, were later not materially affected by 
returns from six hundred and fifty stores in twenty-six states and 
Canada: 


SUMMARY TABLE OF IMPORTANT FIGURES FROM THE RETAIL SHOE 
Business. Net SALEs Eguat 100 Per Cent. 


Percentage 
about which 
a concentration 
Low- High- Percentage is suffi- 
est per -est per about which cient to ind*- 
cent-  cent- data center cate realiz- 
Item age age (notanaverage) able standard 
Gross profit, including dis- 
counts 20 42 Low grade 23—25 
High grade 30—53 
Total operating expense, 
not including freight and 
cartage or interest 18 35 Low grade 23 Low grade 20 
High — 27 —_ ne 25 


Buying expense ‘ 
8.0 7.0 


‘ 1.8 
Salesforce expense ....... 3 10.3 
Advertisjng ; 8.8 
Deliveries 1.4 
Rent ‘ 14.6 
Interest ; 7.9 
Stock-turns, a year 1. 3.6 
Annual sales of average 
6 


salesperson $5,000 $16,500 $10,000 


The first two columns of this table show the range in certain 
important figures of operation, the third column the figure (not an 
average) about which the date centers, and the fourth column the 
figure attained by a more efficient group, that is, the figure about 
which there was a concentration sufficient to indicate a realizable 
standard. 

It was seen that the gross profit, including discounts, ranges 
from 20 per cent. to 42 per cent. of the net sales, and centers about 
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23 per cent. to 25 per cent., according to the grade of shoes sold. 
The total operating expense ranges from 18 per cent. to 35 per 
cent., but centers about 23 per cent. to 27 per cent., according to the 
grade of shoes. The true net profit was found to be surprisingly 
low. It frequently became a minus item when proper charges 
were made for interest and proprietor’s time. The four items— 
sales force expense, rent, interest, and advertising—as defined by 
the Harvard System of Accounts for Shoe Retailers, comprise from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the expense of the ordinary retail 
shoe store. Other items are discussed in the bureau’s Bulletin No. 1. 
Two other significant items can be mentioned here—the unit of 
sales of the average salesperson and the stock-turn. 

The unit of sales of the average salesperson is one of the 
first tests of efficiency of a retail store. In the retail shoe business 
in a city of a hundred thousand population the average salesperson 
should sell $10,000 worth of footwear yearly at retail selling value. 
The bureau has been surprised in other business to find this figure 
holding approximately true whether the average unit of sales is 20c 
or $2. Where rent is high, however, as would be expected, the 
sales of the average salesperson rise, the high rent indicating the 
high volume of traffic. For examples, on great business thorough- 
fares, like Broadway, an average annual sale per salesperson of 
$16,500 was found, but this did not prevent the rent percentage from 
rising as high as 12 per cent. It might also be said here that so 
far no apparent connection has been discovered between rent and 
advertising, as has frequently been argued ,not without plausibility. 
High rent percentages with low advertising percentages have been 
found, but in no marked degree, so far, more than high rent per- 
centages and high advertising percentages. 

The number of stock-turns in the retail shoe trade have been 
found ranging from one a year to 3.6 times, but centering ahout 
1.8 times a year—surprisingly low. The significance of this in 
connection with the number of stock-turns in the retail grocery 
business has already been noted. There seems little question Lut 
that there has been a marked decrease in stock-turn in the retail 
shoe trade in the last seven years. And that this is chiefly due to 
an increase in styles especially marked about 1907, when shoe 
manufacturers whose output became suddenly curtailed by the 
crisis of 1907 sought to increase their market by creating and 
pushing specialties. So sure about this do we feel that in the 
“Revised Schedule for Shoe Retailers” question seventeen reads: 
“Give an approximate idea of the number of lasts and styles you 
carried your first year ; in 1907 : 
now e 

It is in providing such figures as these—standards something 
to aim for—that the bureau does its most important work. The 
bureau’s accounting system is excellent. It had to be to secure 
voluntary adoption. But, after all, any good accounting system will 
tell a business where it stands, but a business wants to know more. 
It wants to know where it ought to stand, and this is what the 
bureau has already told the retail shoe dealer in the above figures. 
How, for example, would a shoe retailer who is paying a rent 
amounting to 7 per cent. of his net sales know that the normal 
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shoe retail business pays about 5 per cent, and many efficient shoe 
businesses pay but 3 per cent. in cities of over a hundred thousand * 
Or, again, that more than 8 per cent. is too much to pay for sales- 
force expense? This is no theory. Shoe dealers are actually aim- 
ing at these standards. One dealer who had a 10 per cent sales- 
force expenst, as defined by the bureau’s system, has already re- 
duced it 1 per cent. This is why the bureau has been able to 
say to a business man that in return for information from his 
business it would give him valuable information without divulging 
the facts of any individual business—namely, standards, something 
to aim for—and information that no business man, no: matter how 
carefully he conducts his business, could know without some agency 
outside himself collecting figures from businesses similar to his 
own and adjusting them to a uniform basis and making com- 
parisons. This the bureau does. And for doing it its position 
is peculiarly advantageous. The bureau asks some pretty searching 
questions, but after all it asks for less than the banker frequently 
does, and it thinks that the university of which it is a part is a 
reputable and as trustworthy as any bank in the country. With 
the broader basis of information that the bureau has been getting 
from shoe retailers in the last year it expects to refine the above 
table of percentages still further, so that comparisons can be 
made between stores according to the population of the community 
in which the store may be located, according to the annual volume 
of its sales, and according to the grade of business that it does. 
The bureau is now also extending its shoe work with shoe whole- 
salers and manufacturers with or without stock departments, as 
originally projected. But its work has shown the problems to be 
entirely different, and an entirely different set of schedules has had 
to be constructed. It should furthermore be understood that costs 
are not the only subject of study by the bureau. In fact, it might 
be said that just as the accounting system was an incidental neces- 
sity to the securing of costs, so the costs are an incidental necessity 
to the securing of the best practice. What, for example, is the 
best retail shoe practice? Should a shoe retailer buy from more 
or fewer sources? Should these sources be manufacturers, or 
wholesalers, or both? How much stock should he carry, and how 
should he determine it? In other words, cannot shoe retailing be 
made more scientific and economical, and how can it be made so? 
Similarly with the wholesaler and other agencies of marketing, 
and ultimately with not only shoes and groceries, but with other 
commodities. 

With this statement of the work of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research it should be evident why the credit man has 
apparently been keenly interested in it. The function of the credit 
man has evolved from the status of being simply an examiner of 
ratings and a wet blanket on the selling department to that of being, 
in addition, an extender of the company’s business with the least 
necessary extension of credit and incurring of risk. Just as the 
purchasing agent who can only buy well by buying in quantity is 
no longer the model, so the credit man, we are led to believe, who 
simply reduces the percentage of bad debts in his business is no 
longer regarded as the most-efficient. He must, of course, hold 
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down the losses, but that is only part of the function of the modern 
credit man, who is becoming one of the most friendly links between 
the business and its customers. The “helping hand” policy, as it is 
frequently called, is becoming the best policy for the credit man to 
pursue for purely business reasons. The valuable bulletin of your 
own National Association is full of such examples. To aid such 
customers the credit man must have more and more precise in- 
formation about the customers’ businesses as well as his own, and 
not only about their businesses as they are conducted, but as they 
should be conducted. And it is for this reason that the work 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research has been of especial 
interest to credit men. They, and several bankers, whose points 
of view in this respect are frequently the same, have supported 
the remark of a banker, made personally last summer when he 
first saw the figures from our Bulletin Number 1, that through them, 
and the grocery figures that the bureau would obtain, he could tell 
to which of his shoe and grocery customers to lend, and how much. 
It is also why the credit man of a large shoe factory in the Middle 
West said that he would personally take the shoe accounting system 
to some shoe retailers whom he’ knew, and that the bureau could 
be assured that they would adopt it. Although there was no legal 
control, the credit relationships were such that he thought that he 
could guarantee that his advice would be accepted. And this is 
why the bureau has had the co-operation of credit men, both in- 
dividually and through their associations, and why it will con- 
tinue to have it, and possibly in an even greater degree as its work 
extends to the study of more problems in business. 


Was It a Sense of Humor or Lack of It that Wrote 
This Reply? 


It was a non-committal reply which an Ohio member received 
from an upper New York merchant, who was asked for his opinion 
on a neighbor concern: 

“Yours received and noted. My experience in this line is if 
the truth is told, one party is mad, and if a lie is told, the other 
party is sorry; so I have decided that if we cannot say something 
good about our neighbor, don’t say anything; we are none of us 
too good.” 

Was this man a humorist, as the member who received the 
letter thought? Our opinion is that the letter does not give evi- 
dence of having the characteristics of a humorist. A misdirected 
over-cautiousness, with little or no sense of discrimination, rather 
seems to be the prevailing characteristic. The gossipy old .gentle- 
man annoys us; he may do a lot of damage to people’s feelings, 
but one who cannot see the difference between light gossip, with 
a sprinkle of pepper in it, and a business-like exchange of informa- 
tion upon which to make decision as to the extension of a credit, is 
lacking in discrimination, and where this is lacking humor has a 
hard time in finding anything to play on. How safe would credits 
be if all followed this man’s easy-going philosophy ? 
















































































































CREDIT MEN’S BULLETIN. 


A Study of Foreign Business, Especially from 
the Credit Side. 
Louis S. GoLpsTEIN, NEw ORLEANS, AND A. H. Boette, St. Louis. 


The BuLLETIN is indebted to A. H. Boette, vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Credits of the National Association, 
for an outline of the doings of the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, held in St. Louis late in January. There probably has 
never been a gathering of the business and professional men of 
the country which has presented such an array of men experienced 
and informed upon every phase of foreign trade as had been 
gathered under the auspices of the National Foreign Trade Council 
on this occasion. Conspicuous among the delegates were the 
Secretary of Commerce, W. C. Redfield, John Bassett Moore, 
formerly counsel of the state department; James A. Farrell, pres- 
ident of the United States Steel Corporation, one of the largest 
exporting corporations in the country, besides many government 
trade experts of the department of commerce, who had come from 
different parts of the world to make the convention a great educa- 
tional factor. 

From leading colleges came educators in the departments of 
commerce and finance, eminent bankers gave addresses and led 
quizzes on the various practical subjects which were discussed, 
leaders in land and water shipping were present, so that the two 
days of the convention were filled to their capacity with discussion 
of every important phase of the foreign trade question. 

Secretary Redfield in his address pointed out that we had now 
ten special commercial attaches traveling over the world, who were 
selected from thousands after passing a most rigid examination, 
covering grasp upon languages, a wide range of information upor 
leading commercial questions, an ability to grasp conditions and 
set them forth clearly for others. He pointed out that the daily 
consular reports were many of them transmitted by cable, so that 
they come fresh to the consular report readers, and new up until 
ten hours of publication, whereas formerly they were several weeks 
old when printed. 

Secretary Redfield pointed out further that the opportunity is 
with America today, for even with an immediate ending of the 
European war, not for years would Europe be able to re-establish 
her factories and renew again its hold upon the foreign markets. 

Education for the foreign trade was especially considered, 
Professor J. W. Jenks of the School of Commerce of New York 
University advocating a four years training course for the foreign 
salesman, half of the student’s time to be spent in the office or 
works at a moderate salary, the balance to be devoted to a scien- 
tific study covering not only the language of the country to which 
he was to be accredited, but also the history, the geography, the 
traditions and the temperament of the people of that country. Pres- 
ident W. D. Simmons of the Simmons Hardware Company urged 
that a step farther be taken and that commercial education should 
begin in the primary schools. 

President Farrell of the Steel Corporation also in his address 
laid emphasis upon the necessity of proper educational work, if we 
are to upbuild our foreign trade. In the young men of America, 
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he said, lies the hope of exporters for the realization of their aim 
to make the United States a world trading nation. 

In fact, one traveling about among the various conferences 
could not but be impressed forcefully with the fact that all speakers 
laid their entire stress upon salesmanship; that is, the training of 
men properly to represent their product, while not so much was 
said about the man who dictates letters at the home office, or the 
man who determines whether shipment shall or shall not be made. 

One of the most interesting addresses was that of Louis S. 
Goldstein of New Orleans, chairman of the Foreign Credits Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Credit Men. Mr. Goldstein’s 
subject was “Foreign Banks, Loans and Credit,” Mr. Goldstein 
pointing out that while American credit men had well nigh per- 
fected the system of getting credit information in their domestic 
trade, many of these very credit men refused to open their books 
to a competitor in the foreign trade field. Mr. Goldstein asserted 
that there must be greater co-operation among the members of the 
National Association of Credit Men in interchanging credit infor- 
mation upon foreign customers. 


Mr. Boette in commenting. upon the conference, expresses 
the feeling that more thought should have been given to the train- 
ing of men at the home office, that they might intelligently hold up 
the hands and support the work of the salesman in the foreign field. 
Admitting, he says, that the well-equipped, thoroughly trained 
Spanish or Portuguese speaking salesman is a vital factor in South 
and Central American trade, still it often happens, even in the 
domestic field, that the work of the selling end is hampered by 
inefficient work in the office on the part of sales managers and 
credit men. 


In doing business in Latin America, says Mr. Boette, diplomacy 
and tact are the big important things, for the Latins are so sensi- 
tive that one frequently offends them unless he has a complete 
knowledge, not only of their language, but of their manners, their 
methods of thought, their habits, and their ways of doing business. 
The Latin American prefers to deal with firms that not only ship 
him what he wants, but with firms toward whom he has senti- 
mental feelings, and the foreign merchant, when he comes to the 
North American market, who 1s cordially received and entertained 
as he buys of foreign houses, will never forget the kindness ex- 
tended him. If his shipments are properly packed, his consular 
and shipping documents correctly prepared, and the correspondence 
is in his own language, and in accordance with the Latin-Ameri- 
can viewpoint, he is not apt to change if competitors come with 
lower prices. His wish is to stick to the house handling his busi- 
ness intelligently. 

Mr. Boette suggests that in connection with the evening classes 
which doubtless will be inaugurated in many exporting centres, 
the club spirit should be introduced, forming a chain of export 
clubs where customers and foreign guests could be received and 
entertained by a merchant, assisted by one or two young men in 
the export department. This would give, he declared, the actual 
personal contact out of which would grow an understanding of the 
South American’s views of life, his business methods, and his 
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ethics, for we must remember that social contact means more to 
the Latin American than it means to the busy, hustling merchant 
of the states. Here at these clubs, he said, the salesman returning 
from his trip abroad could meet those who were studying to im- 
prove foreign trade connections; he could give them illustrative 
talks on the cities and countries he had visited, could answer ques- 
tions put to him by the men of the home offices. Privately, he 
could give valuable credit, banking and shipping information. 

Mr. Boette points out that the men who know how to handle 
foreign trade must be increased, and it is for the alert business men 
of today to work out the methods of bringing about this in- 
crease by surrounding their clerks in the foreign department with 
every facility for learning, asking them to supplement these facili- 
ties with a consistent reading. 


Louis S. GOLDSTEIN’s SUGGESTIONS ON NECESSITIES OF FOREIGN 
BuSINESS. 


When I had the privilege of addressing the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at the Rochester convention, I endeavored 
to emphasize the statement that the tendency of those concerned 
with the promotion of our foreign trade was to consider ways 
and means of exploitation almost to the exclusion of investigation 
I instanced this by pointing out the fact that at the convention of 
the National Foreign Trade Association held at Washington in 
May 1914, some twenty-four papers were presented and discussed, 
dealing with practically every phase of foreign trade, with the 
notable exception of the essential one of credits. I expressed the 
belief that this subject was of such great and fundamental impor- 
tance in the general effort to increase our foreign trade, that the 
National Association of Credit Men could well afford to give it 
particular attention. This thought appealed to the officers of the 
Association, leading to the appointment of a special committee 
on “Foreign Credits.” 

In the capacity of chairman of this committee, I took occa- 
sion to discuss with Jas. A. Farrell, chairman, and Robert Patchin, 
secretary, of the National Foreign Trade Council the necessity of 
considering the subject of foreign credits at the second conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Association. They were good 
enough to bring the matter to the attention of the convention’s 
plan and scope committee, with the result that the subject of 
foreign credits and banking occupied a prominent place on the 
program of the convention and aroused noticeable interest. 

For the benefit of those who may not have followed the pro- 
ceedings, it may be interesting briefly to refer to the nature and 
plan of procedure of the second convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Association. The convention was attended and participated 
in by many of the foremost men of the country, and a noteworthy 
feature was the consideration given by men of big affairs to the 
problems of the smaller manufacturer and merchant seeking foreign 
trade. The proceedings were animated by a truly patriotic spirit 
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and all discussions fortified the adopted slogan of “Greater Na- 
tional Prosperity through a Greater Foreign Trade.” 


_ The session of the convention being limited to two days, the 
discussion in open session of the several subjects placed on the 
program was by invitation and limited to the designated speakers. 
At the conclusion, however, of the open sessions, each subject dis- 
cussed claimed the attention of a “Group Session,” and delegates 
attended such group or groups which particularly appealed to 
them. At these group sessions, discussion was informal and gen- 
eral, and there was a valuable interchange of ideas and information. 


The subject of “Foreign Banking and Credits,” as heretofore 
stated, proved to be of great interest in both the open and group 
session. The paper dealing with the subject was presented by 
John J. Arnold, vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and was discussed from the banking point of view by 
E. A. De Lima, president of the Battery Park Bank, and J. F. 
Kent, vice-president of the Bankers’ Trust Co., both of New York. 
The commercial aspect of the subject was discussed by Murray 
Carleton of the Carleton Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Louis S. Gold- 
stein of Louis Goldstein & Sons Co., New Orleans, and C. A. Green 
of R. G. Dun & Co., New York. 


All speakers were in agreement as to the necessity for more 
scientific credit methods as applied to foreign trade, and a modifi- 
cation in present banking systems to accommodate those who de- 
sired to seek this trade, but differences of opinion were mani- 
fested as to method. These differences were even more marked 
during the general discussion in the group session. A signifi- 
cant trend of the discussion was towards greater dependence upon 
banking institutions for credit facilities, but the cleavage of opinion 
came with the question as to whether the present national bank 
and federal reserve systems might be properly utilized for the 
purposes desired or whether it would be necessary to create some 
new banking machinery to serve properly the credit system neces- 
sary for the successful extension of our foreign trade. It was 
noticeable that the proponents of the adequacy of present systems 
were bankers of New York who maintained that the federal re- 
serve banks were empowered to create branches in foreign coun- 
tries, if the systems established by banks like the National City Bank 
did not prove sufficient for the national needs. This view, however, 
was strongly combatted by numerous delegates representative of 
banking and commercial interests in various sections of the country 
who maintained that there were very few banks that could, and 
fewer that would, establish a branch bank system similar to that 
of the National City Bank of New York, and that the few that 
would have the ability and inclination so to do would of necessity 
be of especial service to New York interests. It was furthermore 
claimed that the federal reserve banks would be so occupied with 
domestic problems for the present that it was not reasonable to 
expect assistance from that source until considerable time had 
elapsed. It was pointed out that the exigencies of the occasion 
demanded prompt action, to which end it was proposed that the 
federal reserve act be so amended as to permit national banks to 
subscribe to the stock of other corporations, which would permit 
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of the formation of several large banking corporations capable of 
serving all sections of the country. It was held that such banks 
would in the main be banks of acceptance, and through the branch 
banks situated in those foreign countries regarded as the “trade 
zone” of the main bank, there could be obtained the best credit 
and trade information, which would be of great service in helping 
to finance trade through the transactions of small as well as large 
exporters and importers. It was further claimed that these bank- 
ing corporations would be similar to the large European “over- 
sea” banks in that they would wield a potent influence in diverting 
trade to this country, and should be in a position to give the proper 
assistance to foreign countries seeking development, either through 
direct financing or interesting investors in meritorious projects. 

No official record of the sentiments of those concerned was 
taken, as the National Council had decreed that inasmuch as the 
purpose of the convention was merely educational, no resolutions 
were to be adopted. However, the vast majority of those as- 
sembled in the “Foreign Credits” group indorsed the proposition 
of specialized banking corporations as the most practical means 
of employing effective methods of credit and finance, necessary 
in the competition for foreign trade. 


It was my great pleasure to meet at the convention, A. H. 
Boette and G. F. Bentrup of St. Louis, members of the Committee 
on Foreign Credits of the National Association of Credit Men, who 
actively participated in the group session, and whose views were 
very helpful. 


I would respectively suggest that you invite the opinions of 
the several units of the Committee on “Foreign Credits” as to the 
wisdom of the amendment of the federal reserve act as suggested 
and the necessity or advisability of the creation of banking cor- 
porations to specialize in foreign trade transactions. 

I would also kindly inquire whether any of the units of the 
committee have expressed themselves as to the proposed campaign 
of education for freer foreign credit interchange, and the idea of 
a Foreign Credit Bureau within the National Association of Credit 
Men. I might say that both of these ideas met with sympathetic 
consideration on the part of delegates with whom I discussed them. 


Achievements In Legislative Field. 


As the BULLETIN goes to press it is able to announce the 
enactment of the False Statement Law in New Hampshire, 
West Virginia and Oklahoma, and the Bulk Sales Law in 
Kansas as a result of the strenuous efforts for credit legisla- 
tion during the present legislative season. The credit grantors 
of several other states are actively pushing for similar legisla- 
tion so that the legislative committee hopes to be able to report 
at the June convention a thoroughly successful year in its efforts 
for the better protection of credit granting. 
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A State May Not Measure Its Tax On Foreign 
Corporations By Its Total Assets. 


Coming upon the heels of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court denying the right of the state of South Dakota 
to refuse the use of its courts to foreign corporations not duly 
registered, the case of the Crane Company vs. the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State of Texas decided on December 15th by 
a special court consisting of Circuit Judge Walker, District Judge 
Meek and District Judge Call of Florida, settles at least tempor- 
arily another mooted point that has bothered foreign corporations 
in recent years. It is believed that the state of Texas will appeal 
the Crane case to the United States Supreme Court, but the proba- 
bility is that the decision of the Circuit Court will be sustained. 


The right of a state to impose conditions on foreign corpora- 
tions before admitting them to do business in the local jurisdiction 
has never been denied by the United States courts, but such re- 
strictions must be limited to accord with the commerce clause 
of the federal constitution and the section of the constitution that 
provides against the taking of property without due process of 
law. The leading cases upon the right of the states to tax foreign 
corporations were decided under a Kansas statute that imposed 
a tax upon the total capital stock of foreign corporations doing 
business in the state of Kansas. These cases were decided uni- 
formly against the state upon the ground that the taxing of capital 
not employed within the state of Kansas was the imposition of a 
burden upon interstate commerce and beyond the taxing jurisdic- 
tion of the state. In the Kansas cases the business of the com- 
plaining companies was commerce, the same instrumentalities and 
the same agencies carrying on in the same places the business of 
the companies of state and interstate character. There was no 
attempt to separate the intra-state from interstate business by the 
limitation of state lines in the prosecution of the business. Taxes 
by foreign states have been invalidated only where their necessary 
effect was to burden interstate commerce or to tax property be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the state. 


The law was considered settled, until in October 1913, there 
came before the Supreme Court of the United States the case of 
the Baltic Mining Company vs. Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. vs. Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the circumstances being as follows: An excise tax was 
levied by the state of Massachusetts for the privilege of doing 
business in that state, providing that every foreign corporation 
should pay to the Treasurer and Receiver General a tax amounting 
to one-fiftieth of 1 per cent. of the par value of its authorized 
capital stock as stated in its annual certificate of condition. The 
Baltic Mining Co. and the S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. opposed 
the collection of the tax on the ground that it was an attempt to 
burden interstate commerce, and a violation of the due process of 
law clause because it attempted to impose taxes upon property be- 
yond the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court is an extremely interesting one, especially 
since it attempts to distinguish the Massachusetts excise tax from 
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the tax imposed by the state of Kansas. “It is the commerce it- 
self,” says the court, “which must not be burdened by state ex- 
actions which interfere with the exclusive federal authority over 
it. A resort to the receipts of property or capital employed in 
part at least in interstate commerce when such receipts or capital 
are not taxed as such but are taken as a mere measure or a tax of 
lawful authority within a state, has been sustained. (Maine vs. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 142 U. S. 217.)” 

The court then affirms the right of a state to exclude a foreign 
corporation from its borders so long as no principle of the federal 
constitution is violated in such exclusion, and says, “For example, 
a state may not say to a foreign corporation you may do business 
within our borders if you permit your property to be taken without 
due process of law; or you may transact business in interstate 
commerce subject to the regulatory power of the state. To allow 
a state to exercise such authority would permit it to deprive of 
fundamental rights those entitled to the protection of the constitu- 
tion in every part of the Union.” 

But the court finds that the required payment in the Massa- 
chusetts cases is strictly of an excise tax and not of a tax upon 
property ; that the local and domestic business of the complainants 
is real and substantial and not so connected with interstate com- 
merce as to render a tax upon it a burden upon interstate busi- 
ness to the companies involved. The authorized capital is only 
used as a measure of the tax in itself lawful, without the necessary 
effect of burdening interstate commerce, and the legislation is thus 
brought within the authority of the state. The measure of taxa- 
tion may be found in property or in the receipts from property, 
not in themselves taxable. The distinction between these cases 
and the Kansas cases is very finely drawn, and that the court 
recognizes this is evidenced by the statement, “Every case involving 
the validity of a tax must be decided upon its own facts.” 

The latest decision questioning the power of a state to tax a 
foreign corporation is that above referred to: Crane Co. vs. the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of State of Texas, decided 
December 15, 1914, by the Federal Circuit Court. The Texas 
statutes that are brought in question are Articles 3837 and 7394 of 
the Revised Statutes of Texas, 1911. These provide that - each 
foreign corporation obtaining a permit to do business in the state 
of Texas shall pay fees as follows: $50 for the first $10,000 of its 
authorized capital stock, and $10 for each additional $10,000 or 
fractional part thereof, etc. In addition, every foreign corpora- 
tion authorized to do business in the state of Texas shall on or 
before the first day of May of each year pay a franchise tax com- 
puted as follows: $1 on each $1,000 or fractional part thereof of 
the authorized capital stock of the corporation up to and including 
$100,000, etc., unless the total amount of the authorized capital 
stock of such corporation issued and outstanding, plus its surplus 
and undivided profits, shall exceed its authorized capital stock, and 
in that event the franchise tax of such corporation for the year 
following shall be $2 on each $1,000 or fractional part thereof of 
the authorized capital stock of such corporation, plus its surplus 
and undivided profits up to and including $100,000, etc., provided 
that such franchise tax shall not in any case be less than $25. 
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The plaintiff company is engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of certain goods and in the purchase and sale of the goods of 
other manufacturers. ‘The greater*part of these goods are disposed 
of in interstate commerce, and a small portion in intra-state com- 
merce in Texas. By the terms of the above statutes the state sought 
to fix upon certain classes of foreign corporations an excise tax 
for the privilege of exercising their franchise within the state of 
Texas. “That a franchise tax of this character,” says the court, 
“is within the power of the state to levy there can be no question” 
(citing Maine vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., supra). The court then 
goes on to affirm the position assumed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Baltic Mining Co. case, quoting from that decision at 
some length. But it differentiates the Massachusetts tax from the 
Texas tax on the ground that the enforcement of the Texas statutes 
“makes plaintiff’s right to do a Texas intra-state business dependent 
upon the payment of a sum which becomes greater or less as its 
assets outside of the state, and its interstate and foreign business, 
grow greater or smaller, though its property situated in Texas and 
its intra-state business there merely remain stationary.” 


The charge imposed by the Massachusetts statute, the court 
says, is measured by the amount of the par value of the corpora- 
tion’s authorized capital “without regard to the actual value of its 
assets, whether more or less than that of its normal capital stock.” 
The terms of the Massachusetts statute make the charge the same 
whether the actual value of the assets of the corporation is more 
or less than the par value of the authorized capital stock, and 
whatever may be the nature or the extent of the business in which 
it is engaged. 

“Nothing said in the opinion rendered in that case (Baltic 
Mining Co. vs. Massachusetts) indicates the court’s departure from 
or modification of the rule announced in the Kansas cases to the 
effect that a state may not forbid the doing of a local business within 
its limits by the corporation of another state or foreign country, 
except subject to the condition that such corporation first pay to 
the state a given percent of its entire capitalization, representing 
the value of all its business, property and interests within and 
without the state, thereby placing a direct burden on the privilege 
or franchise of transacting interstate commerce, and taxing prop- 
erty rights beyond the jurisdiction of the state for purposes of 
taxation.” The Texas statute, on the other hand, is found to make 
the privilege of doing a local business in Texas subject to the 
condition that it shall first pay to the state a given percent of 
all it¢ capital and surplus representing all its property wherever 
situated, and all its business, interstate and intra-state. “This 
burden the state cannot impose either directly or as a condition 
to the granting of a privilege which it may confer or withhold. 
The statutes in question so obviously impose such a burden that 
it is not permissible to regard them as privilege taxes or excises, 
the amount of which is determined by something not having a 
necessary relation to the amount or value of things which are not 
subject to the state’s taxing power.” 


Summing up the situation as it stands today in the light of 
these decisions, it seems that a state may properly impose upon a 
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foreign corporation an excise tax measured by the total capital 
stock of the corporation. But it may not measure its tax by the 
total assets of the corporation, the amount of the tax increasing 
or diminishing as the assets of the corporation used in interstate 
commerce increase or diminish; nor may a state tax the total capi- 


tal stock of a foreign corporation, imposing the burden upon the 
interstate business as such. 


Small Debtors’ Court in Kansas. . 


A court wherein it is profitable to sue for amounts ranging 
from seventy-five cents to twenty dollars, is a novelty in the judicial 
system of the United States. Such a court has been in operation in 
the state of Kansas for something over a year and a half, organized 
under the provisions of an act of the legislature. 

The object of the court is stated to be “the administration 
of justice concerning the collection of small sums for wages, work 
or labor or other small debts,” and may be opened by vote of the 
board of county commissioners or the mayor and council or city 
commission of a municipality. 

The judge of the small debtor’s court is to be “some reputable 
resident citizen of proved integrity, who is sympathetically in- 
clined to consider the situation of the poor, friendless and un- 
fortunate,” and he is to serve without compensation and to hold 
court in his own home or his own office or place of business or at 
some place provided by the power appointing him. 

Only those persons are admitted as plaintiffs whose financial 
means are so limited that they cannot with justice to themselves 
or to those dependent upon them, employ counsel and invoke the 
jurisdiction of any of the other courts provided by law. 

The court has jurisdiction in sums up to twenty dollars, and 
no costs are assessed or charged to either party and no attorneys 
are allowed to concern themselves or intermeddle in any manner 
whatsoever with the litigation. 

Such a court was established soon after the passage of the 
act in the city of Leavenworth, and the Honorable Eli Nirdlinger 
was appointed judge. Since its establishment the court has tried 
some four hundred cases, two hundred of which were promptly 
settled without the parties ever appearing in court. Of the two 
hundred cases Judge Nirdlinger tried, none were appealed, and the 
transcript of his judgment on but four of these cases was filed in 
the district court. 

There has been not a cent of costs paid either by creditor or 
debtor, who make their statement informally before the judge. 
He decides as to the justice and fairness of the claim, summoning 
witnesses by telephone, talking the situation over with the de- 
fendants and witnesses as he meets them on the street, or at their 
places of business, and assisting, as he says, in all the “trials and 
tribulations of life.’ The court is held for the convenience of 
the litigant at any time between the hours of six and nine in the 
evening, in Judge Nirdlinger’s office. 

Of cases heard during the first year of the court forty-two 
were cases of common labor, two painters, one restaurant cook, 
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seven washerwomen, one carpenter, seven hired girls in domestic 
service, five hotel and restaurant waiters, two nurses, four carpet 
cleaners, five for recovery of borrowed money, two paper hangers, 
five electricians, two dressmakers, two plasterers, two railroad men, 
two dry cleaners, three newsboys, three teamsters, one showman, 
two furniture workers, and one for the recovery of a sick benefit 
from a lodge. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the claims presented were paid and 
satisfied. The expense of the court to the city of Leavenworth 
for the first year did not exceed the sum of $10, this amount in- 
cluding the court docket and all incidental expenses. No printing 
of any kind was asked of the city and no salary was paid. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of such a court 
when properly conducted, to the classes to whom its jurisdiction 
extends, and the people of Leavenworth are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the manner in which Judge Nirdlinger has handled mat- 
ters that have come before him. It is estimated that three million 
dollars a year are lost to the poor of this country because of the 
expense and time of ordinary legal action, and men everywhere 
must view, with interest and approval, the establishment of a court 
founded upon the administration of simple justice without cost 
or technicality. 


What Is a Salesman? 
_ When the train pulls in and you grab your grip, 


And the hackman’s there with his frayed-out whip, 
And you call on your man and try to be gay, 
And all you get is “Nothing doing today” ; 

Then you’re a Peddler, 

By gad, you’re a Peddler. 


When you get into town and call on your man, 
“Can’t you see any, Bill?” “Why sure I can’; 
You size up his stock—make a rough count, 
And “Bill” presently says, “Send the usual amount” ; 
Then you’re an Order Taker, 
By gad, you’re an Order Taker. 


When you travel along, and everything’s fine, 
And you don’t get up until half-past nine, 
When you see each concern and talk conditions, 
And write it all home with many additions, 
Then you’re a Traveling Man, 
By gad, you’re a Traveling Man. 


When you call on your trade and they talk “hard times,” 
“Lower prices” and “decided declines,” 
But you Talk and Smile—make the world look bright, 
And send in your orders every blamed night ; 
Then you’re a Salesman, 
By gad, you’re a Salesman. 

Anonymous. 


* By courtesy of T. H. Green, Green & De Laittre Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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The Credit Man and the Human Element. 
A SALESMAN’S CONFESSION. 


L. H. Green, of the Green & De Laittre Company, of Min- 
neapolis, gives the following incident. 

“When I was in the house a few weeks ago,” wrote-a sales- 
man, “the credit department informed me that I had not had a 
loss from bad accounts during the entire year. Not a cent had 
been or would be charged off. I have been thinking about this 
ever since, and it has given me considerable food for thought. I 
made up my mind | had an apology to make. 


“About two years ago our credit department was reorganized 
and Mr. —-—— was placed in charge. ‘At the start he took a 
very strong stand laying down some firm rules which I thought 
were foolish. I gave him some sarcastic letters and told him the 
credit department was going to pull down in a few weeks all the 
business it had taken several years to build up. I insisted that 
I would lose $25,000 in sales the first year if those rules were to 
prevail, and I was sincere about it, too. 


“The rules were put into effect just the same and when bills 
were due they had to be paid. This new credit man was not allow- 
ing bills to run past due and was not giving extra time unless 
there was a very good reason for so doing, and the worst thing 
of all (as I thought) was that he would not allow a cash discount 
unless the account was paid in ten days. I shivered over this pro- 
position more than any other for this was the thing that was going 
to make me say good-bye to $25,000 of business. 


“Now, as I look back, how different it seems. It has all 
worked out very differently from what I had expected. Instead 
of the big anticipated loss in sales the past two years I have 


gained $25,000 in sales. Last year I gained $15,000 and this year 
1 will gain $10,000 more. 


“Figures can’t lie. Human figures can, but cold figures never, 
and those rules laid down by Mr. - have not only not hurt the 
business of the firm but have helped business, as I believe, by 
forcing me to call on better merchants. I have dropped twenty 
or twenty-five weak accounts during the past two years and have 
been putting in my time trying to get a better class of business, 
and that is the reason my business has increased. Added to this 
[ have a large sum in profits that used to be charged off to 
bad accounts every year and probably $500 more in profits that 
we used to lose in unearned discounts. I find myself just as 
much a stickler for strict credit terms as I was against them two 
years ago. 

“It is always hard to acknowledge that you were wrong, but 
I have got to confess that I was dead wrong two years ago. I am 
thankful that I stayed by the firm and learned how completely 
mistaken I was. I have already apologized to Mr. , and 
I want to apologize to the firm for not having been more wide- 
awake to the true principles of doing business.” 

Mr. Green says, in commenting upon this incident, that seventy- 
five per cent of the failures are directly traceable to the leniency 
of the jobber and a good share of this leniency is chargeable to 
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the pressure brought to bear on the credit department by the 
salesman. 


WHERE INVESTIGATION A LitTLE More Patient Woutp Have 
SAVED $250.—FRANK BENTLEY, BENTLEY-Gray Dry Goons Co., 
TAMPA, FLa. 

This incident will show clearly the importance of thorough 
investigation before shipping an order. 

Two or three years ago we received an order through the 
mails from a stranger, who stated he was just opening a new 
store in a small inland town and wanted a few goods with 
which to fill in his stock which he had shipped from a neighbor- 
ing state. He enclosed a financial statement made up as to 
details, in business-like fashion showing net worth of between 
$4,000 and $5,000. Liabilities were small, none of them being 
er past due. The order he enclosed amounted to about 
$125. 

We immediately asked the commercial agencies for a report 
and they sent us down what they had on file, including a 
financial statement they had réceived from this party two or 
three weeks before which they were investigating but their final 
investigation had not been received. The party gave back refer- 
ences and several firms who it was claimed could give informa- 
tion from former home. 

Everything looked so regular that without waiting for any 
further investigation the order was shipped, the references being 
written the same day. In the course of a week we received 
answers from the references which did not look good at all. 
They gave him a very bad reputation, claiming he had left 
there hurriedly, leaving unpaid accounts behind and that he 
was wanted there by the authorities for some misconduct. We 
sent our credit man hurriedly down to see him. He had to drive 
in the country about seven or eight miles in a buggy, and when 
he got out to the little town he inquired for this man’s store 
and was informed that he had no store. On asking where he 
lived he was told about half a mile away. He drove over to 
the house, inquired for the man and was told he was not there 
but was at another place. So after hunting around for him a 
little while the credit man found him and told him he had come down 
there to see him about the statement he made and demanded settle- 
ment at once. 

The party replied, “Well, I have no money but I am perfectly 
willing to give you back your goods, if you will go with me 
back to the house I will get my coat and we will go over to 
town and I will turn the goods over to you. I have not taken 
them out of the depot yet.” So the man got in the buggy with 
our credit man and drove back to the boarding house. He got 
out of the buggy and went in the house and the credit man staid 
in the buggy for a half hour waiting for him to come out, and 
then went to the door and inquired for him and was told he was 
not in the house. The credit man insisted on searching the 
house but could not find him. He drove on back to town and 
to the depot and found the goods had been taken out several 
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days before, that they had been peddled out at fifty cents on 
the dollar and converted into cash, so he immediately had a 
warrant issued for the man’s arrest. The sheriff searched the 
country but failed to find him. He offered a reward of $75 for 
his arrest and conviction. Several months afterwards we located 
him in Topeka, Kans., brought him back to Florida, kept him 
in jail about nine months and finally when his case was called 
he pleaded guilty and was sentenced to twelve months in the 
penitentiary. 

Our failure to corroborate his statement cost us the bill 
of goods, $75 reward and $50 additional, which we paid an 
attorney to represent us before the governor. We had to get 
the requisition of the Governor of Florida honored. 


PLayING On Man’s Sprrit oF RIVALRY. 


It is said that the spirit of contest is just as active in the 
healthy-minded man as in the normal boy, and that it is for those 
responsible for getting results out of the men in their charge to 
play upon this human trait by hitting upon a method of rivalry 
which fits best into their business. 

The BuLLeETIN is indebted to H. Uehlinger of Moller & Schu- 
mann Company, Brooklyn, for an outline of a selling contest which 
his concern has adopted to link, as he says, each salesman with 
factory production. That which the concern lays emphasis upon 
as giving the greatest stability to sales is continual, repeat orders, 
and in the contest it is aimed to encourage the salesman to build 
up his customers into permanent, steady buyers, who will turn by 
second nature to the salesman’s house for their requirements. 

In order to stimulate the volume of sales through repeat or- 
ders, each salesman of Moller & Schumann Company will receive 
a point or unit for each sale exceeding a certain figure made to 
a new account opened during 1914. The company believes it can 
pay more for repeat orders than it can for new customers, be- 
cause the initial expense has been met, the seed planted, and all 
that is left to do is to make of the initial customer a steady one 
for a substantial amount. Mr. Uehlinger has done well to point 
out the importance in sales contests of emphasizing the repeat or 
steady-flow business. 


W. G. Jarvis, of New York, cites the experience of a salesman 
who was getting some information upon a number of fellow towns- 
men from the innkeeper, who had the reputation of possessing the 
greatest fund of information about his neighbors. The conversa- 
tion was about as follows: 

Salesman—‘‘How does Mr. Smith stand financially ?” 

Answer—‘No shingles on his roof.” 

Salesman—“How does Mr. Jones stand?” 

Answer—‘Very few shingles; sailing off daily.” 

Salesman—“How does Mr. Brown stand?” 

Answer—‘“Good roof, but unless it is closely watched will 
surely lose some of its shingles.” 

According to the innkeeper the credit thermometer was the 
condition of one’s roof. There is a moral in this not hard to find. 





CANADIAN CONDITIONS. 


Report of Conditions in Canada. 


Conditions in the Maritime Provinces at the end of January 
were more satisfactory than had been expected. Trade in some 
lines over the Christmas season had been fair and while there was 
a tendency to refrain from purchasing luxuries there was a cor- 
responding improvement in the demand for articles of utility. The 
lumber market has shown a slight improvement and the demand 
for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia spruce and pine while rather 
less than for the same time last year, has been fairly active and 
values have shown a marked increase. In steel and iron there has 
been considerable shrinkage of trade in Nova Scotia. The work- 
ing forces are approximately at two-thirds normal. During Decem- 
ber the Maritime Forward Movement Conference was held at Am- 
herst, Nova Scotia, when a large number of prominent men of 
the three most eastern provinces came together and decided that 
a league to be known as the “Maritime Forward League” should 
be formed for the promotion of industrial, commercial, mining, 
agricultural and general interests of the Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec. 


Like New Brunswick, Quebec is a heavy producer of lumber. 
The heavy snows of the winter hindered interior operations some- 
what but they will make for future increase and the prices for 
all grades of lumber are fairly high. In general trade con- 
ditions are fairly satisfactory, particularly in the rural districts, 
where good to high prices have prevailed on all the farmer has 
to offer. At central points, particularly in the large cities, condi- 
tions have been decidedly unfavorable and there has been a greater 
number of liquidations than ever before. Authorities believe that 
the end of these liquidations is not yet. 


Ontario. 


In Ontario conditions may be reasonably classed as satis- 
factory. The industrial institutions are feeling a growing easiness 
in the matter of money for financing and inquiries are coming from 
the United States in the matter of investments. The bank reports 
that have been coming in since the beginning of the year are of a 
decidedly optimistic character, and the optimistic spirit that pre- 
vails among the leading public men is finding its way down to the 
man on the street. In consequence the busness of the country is 
gradually being reorganized. Stocks in wholesale houses are low, 
this applying not only to wholesale but to retail stocks. Factories 
throughout the Province of Ontario in a great many lines have been 
very busily engaged in the manufacture and handling of war sup- 
plies, and with the opening of spring it is expected that there will 
be an increased demand for other lines, so that the prospects at 
the present time are much improved over those of three months ago. 


The Prairie Provinces. 


In Manitoba trade conditions are far from satisfactory. and 
while the estimated business will show a policy of economy in 
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comparison with previous expansion in the West, it will bring great 
corresponding improvement throughout the trade. Retailers and 
wholesalers are moving cautiously and while there is not the same 
activity that there was a year ago, the outlook for rural trade is 
much better than it was then. Stocks are low and manufacturers 
and jobbers should have considerable call for all lines for immediate 
requirements. In dry goods, boots and shoes there has been a 
slight falling off in demand. Considerable uncertainty is felt among 
boot and shoe men as to prices for next season due to the advent 
of a number of new firms in the manufacturing field. Flour has 
advanced considerably and there has been an increase in rolled 
oats and other cereals. The hardware trade reports the situation 
as showing a slight decrease in comparison with the figures avail- 
able for the same purpose last year. The greatest falling off in 
business is in builders supply trade, building construction being 
at the lowest ebb. From Western Winnipeg come reports of slight 
improvement and a more hopeful tone to business although there 
is a distinct tendency still on the part of retailers to be conserva- 
tive. Wholesale merchants at Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and 
Edmonton report that fair amounts of money are coming in from 
retail districts, but still collections are too slow for comfort. 


Saskatchewan. 


No material change in conditions in Western Canada is ex- 
pected until the 1915 crop is well on its way to harvesting. So 
far as the war’s effect is concerned, it is a well-recognized fact 
that existing conditions in Canada would have obtained though per- 
haps not in quite so exaggerated a form, had there been no war. 
Present trade conditions are due in a large degree to an era ef 
speculation which preceded the financial depression, this being 
coupled with crop failure in many districts. Of course, the advent 
of the war accentuated the weakness. The silver lining of the 
crop failure cloud of 1914 is the fact that the farmers have been 
able to put their farms in excellent condition for the crop of 1915, 
and it is a generally accepted fact that the prospects for a bumper 
crop were never better. Quite certainly a good price for the crop 
is assured. From Alberta word comes that farmers are preparing 
to seed a large acreage next year believing that everything points 
to a high price for wheat. The valuations of real estate in the 
cities of the Province of Alberta have dropped materially because 
of a lowering of rents, which will eventually turn out for the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 


British Columbia. 


During 1914 the government of British Columbia put 4,000 pre- 
emptors on land, and 93,000,000 acres were thrown open for pre- 
emption at a cost of $14.00 for 160 acres. During the present 
year the government intends to throw open for pre-emption 15,700 
acres of logged-off timber lands. The government attempts to 
protect to a certain extent those who entered rash agreements, and 
especially honest people who are unable to meet their investment 
engagements. 
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The Forward Effort In Prosecution Work—Cases at 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Chattanooga and 
Raymondsville, N. Y. 

A REcorp oF CONVICTIONS IN GREAT WESTERN JOBBING CASE. 

As the February Bulletin was going to press the case of the 
Great Western Jobbing House was still before the Federal Court 
in the St. Louis District, and what would be the result in probably 
the biggest prosecution for commercial fraud, certainly with which 
the Credit Men’s Association had anything to do, was still uncer- 
tain. It was cause for much rejoicing, therefore, when a message 
was received at the National Office from Secretary Welsh of the 
St. Louis association, that all the parties tried, in the Great Western 
Jobbing House and M. M. Lubovitz Company cases had been 
convicted, each receiving jail or penitentiary sentence and varying 
fines added. 

It would be well if it were possible to convey to the members 
of the National Association of Credit Men some idea of what her- 
culean tasks had to be performed before the jury sitting in the 
case returned these verdicts of guilty. Unfortunately not a great 
deal of credit is due to the creditors, for they, for the most part, 
showed about that same class of interest, or rather indifference, in 
this gigantic swindle that they generally show. The credit belongs 
almost exclusively to the St. Louis association, its officers and 
members, and particularly to its adjustment bureau, and more par- 
ticularly to C. D. West of the bureau, who has met every problem 
with infinite patience, has probed the deepest recesses of the minds 
of the swindlers, and has performed as fine a piece of detective 
work as will be found upon- the pages of the history of crime. It 
was through Mr. West’s assistance that the Government interested 
itself and undertook, at great expense, to do its part in gathering 
evidence and preparing for the trial. 

Surely the St. Louis association, its officers and members, the 
adjustment bureau conducted as a part of that organization, and its 
able C. D. West, have put the business interests of the entire coun- 
try in their debt for this splendid piece of work. 

Three of the ten whom Judge Pollock sentenced—Samuel 
Brown of Wilmington, Del.; Jacob L. and Morris M. Leibovitz, 
who conducted the jobbing house of M. M. Lubovitz & Co. of East 
St. Louis—pleaded guilty after the trial had progressed several 
days, following in the footsteps of Charles L. Greenfield, Julius 
Steinhardt and Meyer Rotman, who acknowledged theif connections 
with the case in the beginning, the latter being permitted to with- 
draw their pleas temporarily to qualify as Government witnesses. 
This left four of those charged with connection with the case to 
have the merits of the indictments which had been found against 
them determined upon by the jury, namely, Jacob Lippman and 
Samuel Bernstein of Philadelphia, charged by Greenfield as having 
been fences in the conspiracy for fraud, and Harry A. Cohen and 
Alfred Goldberg, who formed companies which purchased large 
quantities of goods from the Great Western Jobbing House and M. 
M. Lubovitz & Co. 

These four defendants were ably defended, but all were found 
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guilty, making ten whom Judge Pollock was called upon to pass 
sentence on. The maximum sentence imposed was a fine of $5,000 
and one year and one day in the penitentiary at Leavenworth. It 
was expected by many that Judge Pollock would treat the star 
witness, Greenfield, leniently, but he declined, giving him the maxi- 
mum penalty, declaring “we might as well nail up the doors of 
our courts as to permit such conduct to go unpunished.” Stein- 
hardt received a like maximum fine. He was associated with Green- 
field in the Great Western Jobbing House as proprietor, also as 
proprietor of joint stores at Louisville and Baltimore. Jacob L. 
Leibovitz also received the maximum penalty, as did his brother, 
Morris M. Leibovitz. Sam Brown, who was general utility partner 
in the Great Western Jobbing enterprise, but who received the 
smallest share of the proceeds, was fined $5,000 and sentenced 
to one year and one day at Leavenworth. Meyer Rotman, asso- 
ciated with Greenfield in the Great Western Jobbing House, and 
later opening a store in Louisville, was fined $1,000 and sentenced 
to six months at St. Charles jail. Jacob Lippmann, of Bernstein & 
Lippman of the Fashion Knitting Mills at Philadelphia, received 
the maximum penalty. It was proved that he had acted as a re- 
ceiver of the goods obtained fraudulently by the Great Western 
Jobbing House. Bernstein, his partner, was given $3,000 fine and 
one year at the St. Charles jail. Harry A. Cohen also received the 
maximum penalty. He was senior member of the firm of Cohen & 
Goldberg, proprietors of the Pennsylvania Commission Company of 
Philadelphia. Testimony showed that the Philadelphia house re- 
ceived more than one hundred cases of merchandise from the Great 
Western Jobbing House, including a shipment of twenty-seven cases, 
prior to the failure. Cohen later was associated with Greenfield in 
a jobbing house in Philadelphia. Cohen’s partner, Alfred Goldberg, 
was also given a fine of $3,000 and was sentenced to remain in St. 
Charles jail for one year. 


In his closing address to the jury Attorney Greensfelder de- 
clared that all praise was due to C. D. West for unearthing this 
huge swindle, but declared that his clients, Cohen & Goldberg, 
had been acting in good faith when they purchased goods from the 
fraudulent concern. 


At the close of the trial Mr. West announced that it was his 
intention to go on with bankruptcy investigations, getting after 
not only the fraudulent bankrupts, but their attorneys, who fre- 
quently show the crooked bankrupt how to turn the trick. 

The story which came out in the court as to the break up of 
the plans of the conspirators was told by one of the witnesses repre- 
senting a creditor. The creditor was a large hosiery mill in Phila- 
delphia which was owed over $600. He was sent to St. Louis by 
his concern in June, went to see the jobbing house, when he was 
told that Mr. Rosenberg (a fictitious name used interchangeably 
by Greenfield, Sam Brown and Steinhardt) was in New York at the 
Princess Hotel. The representative of the hosiery mill returned to 
Chicago, wiring the New York agent of the mills to find Rosen- 
berg. The reply came back that he was unable to find him. The 
representative then made a second visit to the Great Western 
Jobbing House about a week later and found Brown sweeping up 
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the place, but no sign of the other men. He stated on the stand 
that samples of goods were displayed about the place and the walls 
were lined with shelves full of boxes. He walked along one side of 
the room, lifting the lids of the boxes, and to his surprise all were 
empty, even the spool cotton boxes. Brown shouted “Hands off,” 
as he saw what his visitor was doing. Brown then ordered him 
out of the store, saying he wished to close it, but the knitting mill 
representative came back with a writ of attachment and a marshal, 
who broke in the door with a coal shovel. The appearance of the 
store, said the representative, would lead one to think the stock 
was worth from $15,000 to $20,000, but in reality there was but 
$285 realized on the few samples which remained. 


PITTSBURGH Destroys A STRAW BAIL GANG. 


The prosecution bureau of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men has been doing highly commendable work in rounding up a 
gang of swindlers who had been operating a chain of stores and 
defrauding Pittsburgh creditors, causing them losses, it is said, 
aggregating over $20,000. Their work has extended over a period 
of three years, it being almost three years ago that Villafranca, 
leader of the gang, was arrested just about as he was to escape 
the city. Brought before the court he was placed under a bond 
of $5,000, which was given by one Paul Gohlke. When the case 
was called Villafranca did not appear and bail was forfeited, but 
investigation disclosed that the bailor had given straw bail. 

As a result of the disclosures to the district attorney, Gohlke 
and one A. B. Coen, two of the straw bail gang, pleaded guilty 
to conspiracy and were sentenced to six months in the work- 
house, and another member of the gang is in the county jail awaiting 
trial. : 

Writing of the case A. C. Bunce, assistant secretary of the 
Pittsburgh association, says that at the time the case first came 
before the association it seemed to be impossible to get action by 
the district attorney’s office, but upon a new district attorney com- 
ing into power the assistant district attorney who had had charge of 
the case for the county and had tried to keep the bail at $10,000 
withdrew from the district attorney’s office and became assistant to 
the attorney of the association. He got in touch immediately with 
the new assistant district attorney, went through the records to see 
if the bail furnished by Villafranca was good with a view to getting 
money for the creditors. In searching the records it was found 
that the property was heavily mortgaged and that there were several 
parties involved. 

As a consequence of the search three were arrested with the 
result cited above. One of the Italian storekeepers, B. Treo, who was 
sought by the association, was arrested, it will be recalled by readers 
of the BuLLETIN, in Buffalo about a year and a half ago, bit the 
Buffalo association could not hold him and the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion arranged for his extradition. He was brought to Pittsburgh 
where he was tried, convicted and sentenced to one year in the 
workhouse with $500 costs. 

Other Italians who were involved in the conspiracy were G. 
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Lagavana, V. Biasco and F. Lagavana. G. Lagavana was the first 
to open a store in Pittsburgh, the business being wholesale gro- 
ceries. He established his credit promptly by paying cash. One by 
one he introduced his associates, taking about three months to do it, 
Lagavana giving them good recommendations. When they had 
carried their conspiracy about as far as they felt was safe they gave 
checks settling that month’s account, buying goods heavily which 
they had shipped to different places of business. The goods were 
placed on the sidewalks, and on a Saturday when there was a great 
demand for goods they commenced selling out for what they could 
get. G Lagavana’s store, when he went into bankruptcy, looked as 
if it contained a fair stock of goods, but on investigation it was 
found that barrels that had contained salad oil were empty and 
there was nothing but a little show in front of onions and macaroni, 
all the valuable stock having been cleared out between Saturday 
and Monday. 

Mr. Bunce calls attention to the special credit which is due in 
this case to the assistant district attorney, John N. Dunn. 


Tue Atrempt To Buy THE HiGHEst BIDDER FAILED. 


The adjustment bureau of the Chattanooga association has of 
late been bending its energies to get honest sales of bankrupt stocks, 
its suspicions having been aroused in several cases that the bidders 
had been bought off either by the bankrupt or some of his friends. 
Referees in the Chattanooga district have also felt that this evil 
had existed, but were not able to get proof until they reached the 
case of J. H. Boyd, a merchant of South Pittsburg, Tennessee, who 
together with the trustee in bankruptcy, the attorney for the cred- 
itors, the successful bidder on the stock and the bidder who ‘had 
withdrawn his bid, were declared in contempt of the United States 
bankruptcy court by Referee James H. Anderson, in a hearing 
of the Boyd case. 

The proof of the case was secured because the successful bid- 
der, a Nashville house, failed to make good an offer of $200 cash 
to the highest bidder whose bid was withdraw, it was alleged, on 
promise of a $200 reward. The draft made to cover that item 
was not paid it is said and so the bidder who had withdrawn 
“squealed” and became government witness in the proceedings. 

The history of the case is as follows:—Boyd filed a petition 
in bankruptcy at the court in Chattanooga several weeks ago. The 
assistant postmaster at South Pittsburg was appointed trustee on 
the recommendation of the attorney who represented some of the 
creditors. At the trustee’s sale one of the houses represented by 
the attorney offered $1,625 for the stock, which offer was accepted. 
There was one other offer for $1,600. After the sale Referee 
Anderson learned that M. Copland, of South Pittsburg, had sub- 
mitted a bid of $2,200, but that it had been withdrawn at the last 
moment leaving the $1,625 offer the highest. It was brought out at 
the hearing that this bidder had offered Copland the sum of $200 
to withdraw his bid. 

Referee Anderson satisfied himself that the trade with Cop- 
land was with the knowledge of the trustee, the trustee’s attorney 
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and of the bankrupt so that they, together with Copland and the 
party making the successful bid were declared in contempt of court. 
The referee expressed regret that he had no authority to punish 
them but declared he would ask for action from the federal grand 
jury when it meets in April. In summing up the case Referee 
Anderson stated, “If a worse case than this has ever occurred in 
the bankruptcy courts the facts have never been called to my atten- 
tion, nor have I ever read of a worse case in all the federal records.” 

It was brought out in the court by Boyd that he wanted the 
party who had made the $1,625 bid to be successful because he had 
an agreement with him that he would buy back the stock, and further 
Boyd said Copland had made him the proposition to withdraw 
his bid of $2,200 if he would give him $200. Boyd, therefore, it 
is said, drew a draft on the successful bidder, the draft it is said 
having been written by the trustee and endorsed by the attorney 
and delivered to Copland in their presence. The trustee and 
attorney insisted before the referee that thy did not know what 
the draft was for until after it had been delivered and then they 
advised Boyd to get it back from Copland, which was done, Boyd 
then telephoning to the successful bidder to come over and do “his 
own work.” 

A conference was afterwards held in which Copland was in- 
duced to withdraw and the trustee announced that the $1,625 bid 
was the highest received. A new trustee was appointed by the 
referee and was authorized to sell the Boyd stock, the bid being 
for $2,200, or $575 better than the original successful bid. 

Much credit is due Referee Anderson for the fight for clean 
bankruptcy made in this case. He was given every assistance by 
the adjustment bureau of the Chattanooga association, who are 
developing further evidence against several other bankrupts look- 
ing to the elimination of crookedness in the Chattanooga district. 
B. L. Grayson, formerly referee in bankruptcy, who is regarded as 
one of the highest authorities in the country on the subject of 
bankruptcy, voluntarily helped members of the association in mak- 
ing the examination, and it was his rapid-fire cross-examinations 
which helped largely in bringing about the result which has given 
so much gratification to the Chattanooga members. 































































































































SAVE THE ENVELOPES WuicH BRING FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


The Association has frequently pointed out the importance of 
attaching the envelope in which a financial statement is received 
through the mails to the statement, and having same viséd by two 
or more members of the office staff in order that the statement may 
be used in the prosecution of the party giving it with a view to 
securing credit, if it were found afterwards that at the time the 
statement was given it was false. There could be no better illus- 
tration of this point than in the case of Clark and Trippany, Ray- 
mondsville, N. Y., reported to the Association by Endicott, Johnson 
and Company of Endicott, N. Y. 

The facts in the case are interesting, and are as follows: A 
representative of Endicott, Johnson and Company took an order 
from Clark & Trippany for shipment December, 1913. Reports 
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upon the concern not being satisfactory, the credit department 
wrote on December 5th, asking for a copy of their figures. The 
reply received December 18th was evasive, and again a letter was 
written December 23rd, stating that it was necessary to have a 
financial statement, else shipment of the order would not be made. 
In response to this letter a signed statement was sent through the 
United States mails, and received December 31st. It was acknowl- 
edged January 2nd, with the statement that goods to the amount 
of $517 were being shipped. 

Clark & Trippany were involuntarily adjudicated bankrupts 
July 3, 1914. On the following day, Endicott, Johnson & Com: 
pany wrote to the post office inspector at Washington, D. C., enclos- 
ing the statement of Clark & Trippany and the envelope in which 
it was received, marked for identification by the party who took 
the statement out of the envelope. Endicott, Johnson & Company 
stated in their letter why they believed the statement was false, 
and also that shipment would not have been made had it not been 
for the receipt of this satisfactory statement through the mails. 

The post office department began its investigation, and upon 
the inspector’s advice, J. W. Johnson of Endicott, Johnson and 
Company was present at the first meeting of creditors, and insisted 
on an examination of the bankrupt. At its conclusion, Clark & 
Trippany were both arrested by the United States marshal on in- 
formation sworn out by the post office inspector and gave bonds 
for their appearance before the United States commissioner. At 
this meeting four witnesses were subpoenaed from Endicott, John- 
son and Company’s office. The case was brought before the grand 
jury at Watertown, and for unknown reasons no indictment was 
handed down. 

The United States, however, not being satisfied with the show- 
ing, took the matter up with Endicott, Johnson and Company di- 
rect, and the case was again presented to the United States grand 
jury in October at Albany, when indictment was found and the 
case moved for trial at the February term of the United States 
court in Albany, where by witnesses furnished by Endicott, John- 
son & Company, it was found that the statement was false in nearly 
every point. 

For instance, it was found that the defendants had overlisted 
their merchandise and underlisted liabilities to merchandise cred- 
itors ; had given the amount of their sales as $20,000, whereas same 
had never exceeded $13,000; had listed real estate at $1,500, with 
no encumbrance, whereas it was mortgaged for $1,300. The bank 
balance as shown on statement and that shown on the books of 
the bank, which were produced by the United States attorney, 
showed about $400 discrepancy. When the defendants’ attorneys 
saw that the proof was so overwhelming, the defendants pleaded 
guilty, each receiving a fine of $100. 

Much credit is due to United States Attorney John H. Gleason 
of Albany and his assistant, who spared no time or expense in get- 
ting at the bottom of the matter and bringing it to a successful 
issue. Indictment found was for the use of the United States 
mails, with intent to defraud, deceive and obtain merchandise undef 
false pretenses. 


While the fine is not heavy, the fact that creditors lay them- 
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selves open to energetic prosecution, as in this case, for giving false 
statements, will act as a retardant, and besides, it takes time to 
educate the court and juries to the importance to the community at 
large of punishing those who deceive and cheat in commercial 
transactions. 


A Reminder of the 1899 Convention—Three of the 
Early Leaders at Niagara Falls. 


A leading member of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, George W. Hayes, of Weed and Kennedy, in learning inci- 


W. A. PRENDERGAST M. E. BANNIN Huco KANZLER 
New York 


dentally that the above group picture was to be published in the 
March BuLLeTIN, asked if he might attach a tribute to his old 
friend, Hugo Kanzler. He says of him: “Hugo Kanzler was one 
of the great men among the founders of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association. He was one of New York’s best merchants, 
always insistent upon doing business along lines of strictest integ- 
rity, in accord with sound principles of merchandising, a friend of 
unusual kindness and generosity, a splendid citizen, who took time 
to serve for many years as a school commissioner of New York 
City without remuneration. Anyone who ever heard him speak 
of his wife, his daughter or his grandson, recognized the wealth 
of tenderness of his nature and the great abiding affection he 
showered upon them. His memory will live always in the hearts 
of his friends.” 
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RAL CHATS 


ISK combines judgment and hope; chance 
R eliminates judgment. 

Hope has been the chief element in 
founding cities and organizing large business 
enterprises; without it nothing deserving to be 
called “great” has been accomplished in the fields 
of human endeavor. But as the other large con- 
tributor to the risk stands judgment, which is 
the concrete expression of theory, practice and 
procedure. 

“By sailing due west I shall reach the land of 
silks and spices.” Columbus rested his confi- 
dence, not upon chance but on judgment, the 
judgment of an experienced navigator. 

Credit as the representation of value for com- 
mercial exchange purposes, is the taking of a 
business risk. May we designate a transaction 
where value is exchanged for a mere chance as 


a business risk or a speculation venture? There 


is a difference between the two. The stability of 


our commercial progress and the saving of busi- 
ness morals demands that credit grantors should 


tenaciously discriminate between them. 





CENTRAL CHATS. 


HE large enterprise with distributing 

branches has become a feature of our indus- 

trial progress. The credit managers at 
these distributing branches are at times uncer- 
tain as to the time and energy they can conscien- 
tiously give for official activities on local Asso- 
ciations of Credit Men. 

A case in point is a young ambitious manager 
in a prosperous western city, who found his first 
year’s bad debt losses were excessive. Hoping 
to get the better of this loss item, he identified 
himself with the local Association of Credit Men, 
became active and eventually the association’s 
president. The bad debt losses of his depart- 
ment in 1914 were insignificant and he did not 
hesitate to give credit to the association, which 
had led him to give his credits more intelligent 
and skillful attention. 

At a convention called by his company he pub- 
licly apologized to the president for devoting 
so much time to the credit association’s work. 
The president’s reply was a surprise. He said, 
“We knew you were devoting a great deal of 
time to the credit association work, but also 
recognized that your abilities were developing 
and that your credit department was growing 
in efficiency, and with no hurtful results upon the 
business as a whole, for your territory has taken 
all honors also in sales record. You owe no 
apology. What you have done was with our 
cordial consent and I urge upon all our managers 
that they do likewise.” 

The young manager has been promoted to a 
larger field. Here is an instance of the broaden- 
ing power of alert organization work that makes 


men in business big. 
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SDITORIALS 


A member of the Association residing in a small town in the 
east recently sent his letter of withdrawal. Solicited for a reason 
he said that he could no longer expose himself to the demands and 
discourtesies of a lot of credit men of the country who seemed to 
think that he had nothing to do but answer their inquiries for 
information. 

The Association has talked credit exchange from the day of 
its birth. The exchange of information is essential to credit grant- 
ing. Without it the fraudulent and unprincipled debtor would 
flourish and wax fat with but little to worry him, but these are not 
reasons for taking the attitude of demanding information. Cour- 
tesy in all sorts of relationships is desirable, but in the sphere of the 
credit man giving and receiving information it is essential. The 
necessity cannot be exaggerated. The member of the Association 
who does not observe the courtesies which enter into exchanging 


credit information is doing infinite harm to the system, and espec- 
ially to the Association, which ever works for its extension and 
improvement. 

Give information when you expect or ask to receive it. Don’t 
ask unnecessary questions. Simplify the work of making answer 
to your questions, and enclose the stamp that is necessary to bring 
you a reply. 


The BuLietin has of late had much to say upon the sort of 
composition offers that the mails are bringing in unpleasant vol- 
ume in these early days of 1915. The idea of friendly adjustment 
out of bankruptcy court and of composition in bankruptcy, the 
intent of which was to save for the estate the expense which neces- 
sarily goes along with court procedure, and incidentally to make it 
possible for the unworthy debtor to recoup and escape the odium of 
bankruptcy, has degenerated into a system of defrauding creditors. 
Instead of making a composition offer that represents the best the 
estate can do, the question the debtor asks is, “What is the smallest 
offer I can make and ‘put the composition over?” “What at the 
present time is the fashionable percentage attorneys, practiced in 
this kind of thing, are fixing on?” These 20 and 25 per cent offers 
make one think of the song, “Everybody’s Doing It,” for we never 
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hear of the 50 or 60 or better percentage. It is 10 per cent cash 
and 10 per cent on “amply secured long-term notes.” 

It makes no difference how few the months intervening between 
the composition offer and the issue of statement indicating a flour- 
ishing condition. Perhaps in January the statement as published 
to creditors was most reassuring, yet the offer of settlement the fol- 
lowing April holds to the fashionable figures. Clearly, has not this 
carnival of fraud through the adjustment out of court and the 
composition in bankruptcy, got to stop? Can we escape the duty as 
individual credit grantors and as an Association, of determining 
upon a policy which shall bring these useful methods of settlement 
back to the point where they will not be used in the first place to 
increase the dishonest debtor’s estate; second, to let live the debtor 
who has no qualifications for conducting a business of his own, and 
whose doors ought to be closed, and third, to give as much, not as 
little, as possible out of an estate as it is capable of paying. 

The remedy is not easy. It means keen, skillful investigation 
in most cases, but the members should do all they can to key up the 
adjustment bureaus to such task. Creditors are too ready to accept 
the attorney’s threat, “If you do not accept this offer you will get 
in bankruptcy much less.” Isn’t it better to get less for a while and 
put an end to the costly fashion of 10 per cent cash and 10 per cent 
note compositions ? 


*“Come to Zion.” 


A Worp REGARDING UTAH, THE AGRICULTURAL RICHES OF THE 
Country Asout SALT LAKE City, THE CONVENTION City 
or 1915. 


The story of Utah’s industries began immediately upon the 
arrival of the Pioneers in Salt Lake Valley in 1847. It was then 
that the desert wilderness for the first time was made to yield to 
the plow in the hands of the men of that sturdy band. 

The turning over of the soil in a little plot selected for a 
nucleus farm and the diverting of the waters that for ages had 
trickled down from the nearby mountains and gathered in streams 
flowing to the Great Salt Lake, proved to be the birth of the vast 
irrigation system which has since converted millions of arid acres 
into productive fields. 

Today out of a possible maximum of ten. millions of acres 
there are nearly one million acres sustained by this artificial means 
called irrigation. Swift upon the heels of the irrigation system 
came the idea of conservation of the streams, rivers and lakes that 
abound throughout Utah. Famous among all these projects is the 
one recently completed in the Strawberry Valley. Here the gov- 
ernment has spent in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 in the con- 
struction of the reservoir, tunnel and incidental lines which lead 


ae Write the Association office regarding important plans of transportation. 
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into the fertile Utah County Valley. At a height of 10,500 feet 
in a reservoir covering 8,200 acres when full, the waters are held 
awaiting the pleasure of man to turn this life giving fluid through 
his huge tunnel and conducting it through the Spanish Fork River 
over and over the parched and apparently useless bottom and mesa 
land of southern Utah county. This vast project is merely a fore- 
runner of others that will be established throughout the scores of 
valleys in the state of Utah. 

At present there are over ten thousand irrigated farms on 
which are found every crop known to the temperate zone; wheat, 
lucern, barley, oats, rye, potatoes and sugar beets, forming the 
principal ones. It is estimated that in wheat alone Utah produces 
annually over $5,000,000 and in other grains over $3,000,000. 


It may be of interest to know that Salt Lake City is the center 
of one of the greatest undeveloped wheat areas in the United 
States. To the man who is seeking a home, Utah puts out a strong 


appeal in this inducement that there are yet fifteen million acres 
of land still unused. 


The sugar beet industry was introduced a little more than 
twenty years ago and has already grown to such immense pro- 
portions that the farmers receive annually between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000. In the production of the sugar beet, Utah ranks ahead 
of California and Colorado, which are both renowned for their 
production of this crop. 

Visitors to the state of Utah are struck with the vast amount 
of foliage which dots farm and garden. It is an evidence of the 
magnificent horticultural interests of the state. The apples of 
Utah are selected for the tables of the epicures in the east and its 
peaches and smaller fruits have no superior in the world. In five 
counties alone more than five hundred acres are devoted to nurseries 
and the fruit production in Utah is estimated as reaching close to 
the $2,000,000 mark. Statistics show forty thousand acres devoted 
to nurseries, orchards, vineyards and small fruits. In live stock 
Utah has verily its cattle upon a thousand hills. Nearly $9,000,000 
worth of cattle are owned by the farmers and stockgrowers of this 
state and the same figures will represent the value of their sheep. 
The excellent summer and winter ranges make possible a hand- 
some margin in this industry. A good irrigated pasture will main- 
tain from two to three cows, on one acre of ground. A heavy 
alfalfa crép and the thousands of acres of stubble land in marshes 
over which cattle at certain seasons are permitted to browse makes 
the quality of Utah beef of the highest order. Contagious diseases 
common to cattle are quite foreign to Utah, thus adding greater 
value to this product. Think of 80,000 cows kept clean and sleek 
and selected for their milk products alone,—that is how Utah 
produces alone nearly $4,000,000 worth of dairy products, with 
its eight cheese factories, four condensed milk factories and forty 
creameries; and yet this industry is in its mere infancy. 

In poultry and eggs nearly $1,000,000 go into the pockets of the 
Utah poultrymen. These are some of the foundation industries 
of the state of Utah and as one looks about him during the com- 
ing convention, he will see manifold evidences of prosperity which 
has been made possible by the people of Utah pursuing these in- 
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dustries along sane, intelligent and scientific lines. Utah boasts 
of having’ men born and reared in the state, who are world re- 
nowned for their successful activities in irrigation and conserva- 
‘tion, 

This article has not attempted to touch the great mining in- 
dustry nor has it attempted to call attention to other phases of 
Utah’s great resources and possibilities in-themselves, as kaleido- 
scopic as they are bounteous. 

As visitors here next June, the credit men of the nation will 
open their eyes to the marvelous wonders and inexhaustible great- 
ness of Utah’s industries, and will be made to exclaim with Byron: 


“Surely it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land.” 


*Portland, Scenic Center of the West. 


Tue First Stop oF THE CreDIT MEN’s SPECIAL AFTER LEAVING 
Satt LAKE Cliry. 


When the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men who travel from Salt Lake City, where they hold their 
convention, to Portland, they will pass through the entire length 
of the Columbia Gorge, that monster canyon which cleaves the 
Cascade range from side to side, and which contains some of 
the finest mountain scenery on the American continent. Their 
schedule has been arranged to make this part of the trip in day- 
light so that the credit men’s party will not miss a scenic treat 
which thousands of tourists consider well worth a journey from 
the Atlantic coast. 

The passage westward from Salt Lake City contains little 
of landscape interest until the train reaches the neighborhood 
of the mouth of the Deschutes River, that remarkable stream 
which stretches its turbulent length through the entire region 
known as Central Oregon. This river, by the way, probably has 
the most uniform flow of any stream in the United States, ris- 
ing or falling but a few inches at a time, regardless of flood 
or drought. It is a favorite resort of fishermen, as its foam- 
flecked pools contain trout of incredible size and strength. 

A short distance west of the Deschutes will be seen Celilo 
Falls, the Tumwater of Indian lore, where the Columbia River 
plunges headlong into a maze of narrow channels worn in the 
solid lava by ages of ceaseless activity. It is probable that in 
ancient times the height of the falls was much greater than now, 
a rise in the level of the river, caused by obstructions in the 
channels many. miles below, having to a great extent drowned 
out the falls and transformed the former perpendicular cataract 
into a series ‘of terrific rapids. These falls have ever been 
favorite fishing grounds of the native Indian tribes, and at all 
times of the year they may be seen paddling their primitive 
dugout candes from the shore to some vantage point on a rocky 
island from which to spear great numbers of salmon as the 
fish slowly force their way against the swirling rapids. 


* Write the National office for information regarding the convention and 
the plans for transportation. 
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Here will be seen the Celilo Canal, which has been con- 
structed by the government to permit river steamers to pass 
the falls, opening up the Columbia to traffic from the ocean, 
at Astoria, to points hundreds of miles inland. The canal is 
approximately eight and one-half miles long, and its several 
sets of locks will lift vessels to a height of seventy feet above 
the level of the lower river. At the time of the credit men’s 
visit this canal will doubtless be in active operation, as it is 
the present plan to celebrate its completion on May 5th. 

Near the western end of the canal, and at what may be 
termed the actual entrance to the Columbia Gorge, stands “The 
Dalles,” a modern city built on the site of an important military 
and trading post in the days when the whites first entered the 
country, and which is the present terminus of steamer traffic 
on the lower river. A short distance down stream is Memaloose 
Island, sacred to the Indians as the burial place of many genera- 
tions of their race; Hood River, a name which brings up 
memories of the great red apples which grow in vast quantities 
in the broad valley at its back. This point marks the limit of 
the foothills of the Cascades and to the westward stretches a 
wilderness of mountains which extends in ever increasing magni- 
tude to the north and to the south of the river, culminating in 
the snow-covered pinnacles of Mt. Adams on the Washington 
side and Mt. Hood in Oregon. 


A few miles below Hood River is Bonneville, where is 
located the government hatchers from which are annually gurned 
out millions of baby salmon and trout to replenish the lakes 
and streams of Oregon. Below Bonneville the quiet, dignified 
flow of the river is interrupted at the Cascades, where the water 
rushes headlong through a narrow channel strewn with great 
boulders. A short canal, consisting principally of one set of 
locks, makes it possible for river boats to pass the worst section 
of the rapids. On either side of the river, at this point, rise 
cloud-piercing mountains known as the north and south but- 
tresses of the “Bridge of the Gods,” believed by the Indians 
to have formerly spanned the river and fallen in ruins when 
Mt. Adams and Mt. Hood spouted flames and shook the mountains. 

Below the Cascades is seen Oneonta Gorge, a great gash 
in the basaltic cliffs extending far back into the mountain to a 
waterfall several hundred feet high; Multnomah Falls, a sheer 
drop of between 600 and 700 feet; Gordon Falis, nearly as high; 
Bridal Veil, Shepherds Dell, Lattourelle Falls, Cape Horn, a 
perpendicular rampart of chilled lava on the Washington side 
of the river—all follow in a wonderful procession, each repre- 
senting but a single item in a magnificent panorama. Leaving 
the Gorge, the train rolls peacefully out upon the Willamette 
Valley, coming to rest finally in Portland, where the traveler 
may bathe his weary eyes and prepare for the enjoyment of 
scenery, less rugged but equally beautiful, to which the trip 
through the Columbia Gorge is but an introduction. 

Portland, the largest city in the Columbia basin, is one of 
the youngest of the great sisterhood of American cities, its real 
birth dating back to 1843, in which year William Overton, its 
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first white settler, stepped ashore from an Indian canoe, having 
come from the Hudson Bay Company trading post at Vancouver. 
During the following year, F. W. Pettigrove and a’ Mr. Love- 
joy, who had purchased the original claims from Overton, had 
the townsite surveyed and the boundaries established. The first 
log house was built during the winter of 1844. A story is told 
that Pettigrove was a native of Maine and Lovejoy of Massa- 
chusetts; the former wanted to call the new town Portland, and 
the latter wanted to call it Boston. It was finally decided by 
the toss of a coin, Pettigrove winning two out of three. 

The credit men are going to be lucky. They will strike 
Portland just at a time when her famous roses are in full bloom. 
This has been called the Rose City, and there is no doubt the 
name has been earned. Climate and soil appear to be peculiarly 
adapted to the production of bushes of the greatest possible 
health and vigor and of blossoms of a size, finish and fragrance 
not equaled in the United States, if in the world. The people of 
the city have taken full advantage of these splendid natural 
conditions and not only in gardens and dooryards are roses 
to be found in profusion, but great hedges line the streets in 
all parts of the city, and these are constantly being added to 
by new plantings. Recently the park department gave away 
twenty-three thousand rooted cuttings for planting in the park- 
ways and expects within the year to increase the number to a 
quarter-million—over a hundred miles of continuous hedge if 
planted one yard apart. 

One feature of the growing of roses in Portland never fails 
to surprise the eastern visitor, and that is the fact that the rose 
hedges are practically all planted in the parkways, outside the 
sidewalks, without any protection to either plants or blossoms, 
and yet are as safe as though enclosed with a high fence. Chil- 
dren or adults may occasionally stop to admire some particularly 
fine blossom or to inhale the fragrance, but no one thinks of 
cutting or breaking off the branches. Even the teamsters of 
the city take pains to see that their horses are not in reach of 
the roses when left standing on the street. 

So great is the number of roses that in the height of the 
season the falling petals almost cover the parkways and form 
miniature drifts in the street. On one occasion, during the 
annual Rose Festival, a local firm collected four tons of fresh 
rose petals which were blown into the air by a mechanical device 
on a flat car, forming a mimic snow storm. 


Hotel Arrangements for the Salt Lake City Convention. 


The chairman of the Hotel Committee of the next conven- 
tion of the National Association, to be held at Salt Lake City, 
June 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th, 1915, is Joseph Johnson, of 
Morrison, Merrill & Co. It has been decided to make the com- 
mittee absolutely responsible for booking delegates and visitors 
at Salt Lake City hotels during convenion week and officers of 
the local Associations and individual members should, as soon as 
possible, indicate to Mr. Johnson what reservations they will 
require. 
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The Annual Convention of the Tennessee Association 
of Credit Men a Notable Occasion. 


The Tennessee Association of Credit Men, formed to bring 
together for state-wide co-operation all the credit men’s associa- 
tions in Tennessee affiliated with the National organization, held 
its annual convention the last week in January at Nashville, with 
representatives from the associations of Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Bristol, Johnson City and Nashville. 

The meeting was called together by the president of the asso- 
ciation, that prince of good fellows, J. L. McWhorter, who outlined 
briefly some of the more difficult problems which he felt the credit 
men of the state should grapple with energetically. He declared 
that it is a hopeful sign that the entire state with its diversified 
interests could get together through its younger business men, deter- 
mined to sink all differences and fight in a thoroughly co-operative 
spirit for better business conditions. 

The program covering a two day’s convention presented a wide 
range of subjects for discussion. “Debts Attorneys Should 
Handle,” was the subject handled by A. W. Thompson, of Knox- 
ville; “How to Handle a Fire,” was the subject of an address by 
J. D. Faucette, of Bristol; C. H. Warwick, led a discussion on 
adjustment bureaus, following by W. L. Talley, a Nashville attor- 
ney, who spoke particularly upon “The Election of Trustees in 
Bankruptcy.” 

There were reports by committees, that upon credit depart- 
ment methods being presented by G. E. Bradford, of Knoxville; 
on exchange of information, by W. B. Cleveland, of Memphis; 
on fire insurance, by H. T. Hill, of Nashville; on legislation, by 
Harris Solinsky, of Nashville; on membership by F. C. Newman, 
of Bristol; on mercantile agency, by J. M. Mitchell, Chattanooga. 

The report of Chairman Hill of the fire insurance committee 
was particularly searching, Mr. Hill calling upon the Tennessee 
associations for specially cordial co-operation in an effort to reduce 
the fire losses of the state and thus to relieve business of a large 
and unnecessary tax in the form of fire insurance premiums. Bear- 
ing upon the same subject, Mr. Faucette’s address contained an 
interesting account of how fire insurance policies are handled by 
his association. He showed that arrangements had frequently been 
made for the assignment to the Bristol association of policies be- 
longing tg traders who had suffered a fire loss. Through this 
method, he declared, distinct savings had been made ‘to creditors 
and the insured and the system had been recognized as advantageous 
by all of the agents of the underwriters in Bristol. 

Mr. Solinsky, for the legislative committee, pointed out that 
the work of his committee in preventing the enactment of measures 
inimical to business was quite as important as the securing of 
new laws for the protection of credit granting. 

There were informal discussions on the charging of interest 
on over due open accounts, the handling of the returned goods 
problem, on lopping bills, on collection of checks returned unpaid 
or what local banks cannot handle, and on insuring parcel post 


packages. 


The presence of President Charles E. Meek and Secretary 
J. H. Tregoe seemed to be generally appreciated by the convention. 
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Mr. Tregoe made an address upon, “Our Relations to the National 
Association,’ and Mr. Meek spoke on the federal reserve act and 
its bearing upon business relationships. 

Other addresses were by R. W. Ramsey, who spoke encour- 
agingly upon the outlook in the cotton states, by J. H. Faucette, 
the mayor of Bristol, and by Thomas B. Wolfe, of Johnson City, 
who told about the formation recently of the Johnson City Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

At the banquet, held at the Hermitage Hotel, on the evening 
of the first day of the convention, among the speakers was F. M. 
Gettys, of Louisville, who made a most encouraging and stimulating 
talk to his fellows upon business conditions of the southern states 
and how to improve them. 

The unanimous choice of the convention for the office of presi- 
dent was D. A. Landress, of Chattanooga; J. D. Faucette, of 
Bristol, was made vice-president, and the vote for secretary and 
treasurer resulted in the choice of H. W. Longley, of Chattanooga. 





Davin A. Loncacre, Recentty ELecrep SECRETARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION oF CrEDIT MEN. 
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The Systematic Efforts of the Buffalo Association to 
Make Better Retailers. 


The Buffalo association is endeavoring systematically to 
arouse the retailers of the Buffalo district through their organi- 
zations to a sense of the need of adopting better business 
methods. For March 18 President Dwyer and Secretary Bridg- 
man have arranged a meeting, at which the guests will be the 
officers and leading members of the various retail associations 
of Buffalo and surrounding towns. At this meeting the guests 
will be told what the National Association of Credit Men stands 
for and how it can be of help to them. There is to be an address 
upon the subject of “Fire Insurance for the Retailer” and 
Secretary Tregoe of the National Association is to speak on 
“Reducing the Bad Debt Loss to the Retailer.” In addition com- 
mittees from the Buffalo association are arranging meetings with 
committees of retailers of the towns near Buffalo. One was 
held at Hamburg early in March at which Secretary Bridgman 
explained the advantages of credit exchange, of making close 
collections and also showed how retailers could strengthen 
themselves by co-operation. This is to be followed by a meet- 
ing at’ Lancaster and as the organizations of retailers are 
thoroughly formed in these two towns, other towns conven- 
iently located to Buffalo will be visited with the same purpose 
in view. This is systematic work for better credit conditions 
which it would be well for local associations to imitate. 








“A Winner.” 


The July BuLLETIN made inquiries with a view to locating one 
Frank Michel, who had done business during the spring of 1913 
on West 63rd Street, Chicago, and later appeared as Frank Merkle 
in Milwaukee. From Milwaukee, Merkle after a short time disap- 
peared, leaving heavy obligations, considering the short time he had 
been there. 

Among other parties swindled was a Milwaukee bank, which 
through the Bankers’ Association put a detective agency at work. 
The agency found that Michel had come to America from Bavaria 
five years ago, and seemed to have every prospect of success be- 
cause of his “winning ways.” Inside of a few months he had 
accumulated four wives and was deported by the government, but 
came back and resolved upon a tour of the country to sell butcher 
shops that he did not own. During this tour he annexed more 
wives, and in several instances their savings accounts. His trial 
led the police to many cities, and in devious ways through the 
streets of these cities. It was not until he reached Pittsburgh that 
a Pinkerton detective touched him on the shoulder as he was leav- 
ing the general delivery window at the post office, one of his pros- 
pective wives furnishing the information which led to his arrest. 

Authorities are now busy endeavoring to compile complete sta- 
tistics as to his several marital ventures, and also as to his swindles, 
which it is believed will be found to approximate $100,000 when 
the returns are all in. 
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Wanted at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The receiver of the People’s Cash Store, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, is endeavoring to locate the proprietor and his wife, who 
gave the name of Evans. They bought goods in large quantities 
which apparently were repacked, for the most part in trunks, 
and checked as excess baggage to various points. The follow- 
ing is a description given by the receiver as given him by pro- 
prietors of neighboring stores: 

A party about five feet five inches tall, weighing about 190 
pounds, corpulent, very bushy hair, slightly sprinkled with gray ; 
about fifty years of age, a Hebrew. Married but has no chil- 
dren. His wife assisted in making away with the merchandise. 
Wife large, fleshy woman, perhaps forty years or more of age, 
with reddish hair. Some times gave the name of Tyler. 

They are thought to have gone to Jacksonville, Florida, 
and the hope is to locate Evans so that he can be brought back 
for examination before the bankruptcy court. Evans, in Ports- 
mouth, was careful to see that local bills were all paid so that 
there would be no suspicion against him locally. It was from 
outside houses that he bought, and with whose goods he got 
away. 

Credit grantors in the various states will perform an excel- 
lent service in assisting so far as they can in singling out this 
swindler. 


Members of the Association having information with or 


communications from the American Manufacturers’ Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are asked to get in touch with the National 
office. 


Members of the Association having communications from 
“The Royal,” 61 Cottage Grove Avenue, or 2416 W. 4th Street, 
Detroit, Mich., or from R. H. Fitzgerald, at either one of the 
above addresses are asked to write the National office. 


Information is wanted regarding a party giving the name 
of George Davies who at one time was doing business as the 
. New York Florist in New York or Brooklyn, with a place also 
at Ridgefield, Conn. Later he is said to have gone to Cleveland 
where he opened a sizeable deposit with one of the banks and 
referred several houses to the bank. Staying in Cleveland but 
a short time he closed up the store, leaving several accounts 
behind him unpaid. This, according to an attorney at Danbury, 
Conn., is the way he treated creditors at his Ridgefield, Conn., 
plant. Information on this subject should be sent to the 
National office. 


Members of the Association are urged to assist in locating 
a party giving the name of Donald Livingston doing business 
a few months ago at Clinton, Ill. Livingston is said to have 
come to Clinton from St. Louis. He made but a short stay in 
Clinton, did no advertising, established no credit at bank, bought 
all the goods he could, then decamped, taking with him all 
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but enough to satisfy the rent of the building. Livingston got 
credit on the strength of a signed statement and made it a 
custom to send out comparatively small orders which he hoped 
would be accepted without careful investigation. His neighbors 
in Clinton believe that “Livingston” was but an assumed name. 


Members of the Association receiving communications from 
A. N. Peters of Calumet, Mich., are asked to communicate with 
the National office. 


Information is wanted regarding a Thomas A. Bean, a 
nurseryman at Dahlgren, Hamilton County, Ill., thought pre- 
viously to have been in the same business at Bluford, Ill. He 
is said to have lived at Advance, Mo., early in 1911, operating 
under the style Bean Brothers. 


The National office is advised that a party giving his name 
as C. Gould, with address Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J., 
is representing himself as engaged in the shoe business and the 
brother of the president of a prominent manufacturing company 
in Seneca Falls, N. Y. Warning is given that this party is an 
imposter. 


A traveling salesman covering Tennessee and Kentucky 
whose name is F. B. Bacon is said to be getting credit upon 
worthless checks on the strength of his pretended connection 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Cincinnati. Members of the 
Association are urged to communicate with the National office 
by wire in case the party calls upon them. 


NEW MEMBERS 
A Forty-eight Hour Record in Membership Increase. 


Six associations which had not previously found their places 
on the membership honor roll of the Association appear in the. 
BULLETIN this month,—Los Angeles, with the record-breaking in- 
crease of ninety-two; Huntington, Washington, Bridgeport, Bir- 
mingham and Bristol, with substantial increases. It is to be noted, 
too, how the associations are exerting themselves to meet and sur- 
pass the goal of membership set by the Membership Committee, 
Los Angeles, Huntington, Washington and Bridgeport having this 
month shot well beyond the figure set for them. 

How Los Angeles achieved its record is quickly told by F. B. 
McComas, whose team was responsible for forty-six additions. It 
came as a result of a challenge made at an association meeting by 
Newman Essick, vice-president of the Traders’ National Bank, to 
Mr. McComas, president of the Los Angeles Notion Company, that 
he could in a forty-eight hour campaign, using automobiles, each 
taking four others, and working as a team, secure more members 
than could Mr. McComas. J. A. Graves, vice-president of the 
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Farmers and Merchants National Bank, who was the speaker of 
the meeting, was so impressed with the possibilities of the con- 
test that he volunteered his car for a third team, and nominated 
H. W. Louis, a director of his bank, captain. 

Mr. Essick’s. team secured fourteen members; Mr. Louis’ 
twenty-eight, and Mr. McComas’ forty-six. Individual efforts se- 
cured seven more, and still the applications are coming in, some- 
thing having been started evidently which refused to stop. 

Mr. McComas says that the Los Angeles association has insti- 
tuted a plan which, if adopted in every association, would bring 
the membership of the National Association of Credit Men by 
June 1st well beyond the twenty thousand mark. The important 
thing, he declares, is to keep working continuously during the period 
of the forty-eight hours, not for an hour during the entire period 
letting the team be broken up. 


Associations Showing the Largest Net Gains During 
the Month of February. : 
Membership 


No. of Mem- Figures 
Times Assn. bership Asked by 
Net Has been on asof Committee b 
Association Gain Honor Roll Mar.1ist Junel, 191 


Los Angeles Credit Men’s 

Association 92 me 341 275 
New York Credit Men’s 

Association 1,494 1,600 
Huntington Association of 

Credit Men th 38 30 
Washington Association of 

Credit Men — 52 50 
Buffalo Association of 

Credit Men 
Bridgeport Association of 

Credit Men 
Pittsburgh Association of 

Credit Men 
Seattle Association 

Credit Men 300 
Merchants & Manufac- 

turers’ Association of 

Birmingham ri 77 85 
Bristol Association of 

Credit Men ‘3 43 55 


Three New Branch Affiliations This Month. 


The National Association of Credit Men has brought into 
affiliation during the past month three local associations, an asso- 
ciation at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, with thirty-two members, 
at Quincy, Illinois, with forty-four members and at Albany, New 
York, with forty-four members. 

The Wilkes-Barre association has been organized for several 
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years for the purpose of exchanging information concerning the 
Wilkes-Barre market. It has of late felt that it could broaden its 
activities by affiliating with the National Association of Credit 
Men and this it voted unanimously to do at a meeting, February 
23rd. The president of the association is Tuthill R. Hillard of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Company, who has long been identified 
with the National Association as an individual member and the 
secretary is George M. McConnell, who has been one of the most 
active spirits in Wilkes-Barre in bringing the business men into 
working co-operation. A credit exchange bureau will be conducted 
by Secretary McConnell who has also established an adjustment 
bureau department with a view to assisting creditors, whether 
residing at Wilkes-Barre or outside, in adjusting claims in the 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton districts. Members of the Associa- 
tion everywhere will do well to keep the fact of this adjustment 
bureau in mind. 

The Quincy association was established under the direction of 
B. C. McQuesten, field representative of the National Association 
with a board of officers made up of the following: A. Wall, of 
Gardner, Governod Co., president; Frank Rothgeb, of Quincy 
Confectionery Company, vice president; Edgar S. Potter, of Noll- 
Hanworth Company, secretary, and Frank W. Crane, of the State 
Savings, Loan & Trust Company, treasurer. This will make the 
fifth association in Illinois. 

The Albany association has been formed with Reuel C. B. 
Adams of the National Commercial Bank, as president; James K. 
Dunscomb, of the Albany Hardware & Iron Co., vice-president ; 
John Eberle, of Hoy & Company, secretary, and William J. 
Leonard, of Walker & Gibson, as treasurer. 

The business interests of New York state are so large and 
the interests centering around Albany so important that the Asso- 


ciation has long felt the peed of a branch at the capital city of 
the state. 


*New Members Reported During February. 
72. Albany, N. Y. (44). 


Albany Builders’ Supply Co.Edward W. Ladd....Builders’ Supplies. 
Albany Chemical Co...... D. C. De Forest..... Chemists. 
Albany Hardware & Iron 

es .ssyed eueee tos Caneel James K. Dunscomb. Hardware and Iron. 
Albany Trust Co., The....Harry J. Warner. ... Banking. 


Albany Wine & Liquor Co..A. B. Merkel........ Wines and Liquors. 
Ae. W.-Baser Ce......<s Edward H. Burton..Toilet Paper. 
Babcock & Shannon Co....Chas. N. Gilbert, 

MOC sivawcrwecane Clothing (Men’s). 
Bacon, Stickney & Co...... Frank M. J. Wood..Coffee and Spices. 
Barber & Bennett.......... Frank B. Combs..... Flour and Feed. 
Cotrell & Leonard ........ Geo. S. De Rouville. Hats and Furs. 
Dearstyne Bros. Tobacco 

WD. SRNGATY 1a paeeewh Se debs sh Che abet nec tok ws Tobacco. 

Eastern Tablet Co. ....... Edward H. Bridge, 

SUONOUEET: SC cassts Stationery. 
Fairbanks Co., The........ Lansing De Long ...Scales. 
First National Bank....... John A. Becker, Pr.. Bank. 


Fromm & Mandelbaum....Meyer Mandelbaum .Clothing. 





* Number to left indicates comparative size of local association among 
family of branches and number to right total membership March 1, 1915. 
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Gorman, James J. ........ 65 Green St Contractor. 

Haessmarts: ©. Oy 6 sdsss dc 38 Hamilton St Beds (Spring) 

Heiser Muhlfelder & Co....Isador Muhlfelder ..Dry Goods. 

Pee GA sbbacncsrbsceve John Eberle Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ 


Supplies. 
Hudson ey Paper Co...William Walker .... Paper. 


Huyck, F. C., & Sons...... F. C. Huyck, Jr., 

Rennselaer, N. Y..Paper Machine Felts. 
McEwan, Walter, Co....... G. W. McEwan Tea and Coffee. 
Minot, Joseph Dinca 312 B’way 
ae SS rrr Seth W. Morton 


ae. a Bey oS E. C. Doyle 

National Commercial Bank.R. C. B. Adams 

New York State Nat’l BankLedyard Cogswell, Jr., 
Vice-President ....Bank. 

Newton Brick & Supply Co..George D. Elwell....Builders’ Supplies. 

Parsons, John D., Inc Chas. A. Kingsley, Jr. Baker’s Supplies. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co...... J. G. Everett Stoves. 


eae ar W. W., W. W. Reed, Pr.....Commission Merchants. 
0 


Shirts, Shirt Waists and 
Shirt Waist Suits. 


Oils 

William F. Hinman. “Coal. 
Scott Paper Mills Henry Streitert 
OS) 3 eee 102 Hudson Ave..... Commission. 
Smith & Herrick Co Frank C. Herrick, Pr.Boots and Shoes. 
Stephens, James, & Sons...Richard Stephens... .Fruits. 
Stoneman, M. G., & Son..Wm. H. Stoneman...Ship Chandlers. 
Union Trust Company....Thomas I. Van Ant- 


bi Slyke, G. W., & Hor- 
James B. Horton... .Cigars. 
Wm. J. Leonard Drugs. 
Weidman, Ward & Co.....Thomas R. Ward, Jr..Groceries. 
Wing Bros. & Hartt Eugene R. Hartt Groceries. 
Wooster, S. C., & Son....Samuel C. Wooster. . Fish. 


82. Allentown, Pa. (35). 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. 


nahilidhis tov eke dees H. Battersby, Tr..... Machinery. 
Trexler Lumber Co Fred H. Sterner Lumber and Mill Work. 


Bridgeport, Conn. (44). 
American Chain Co Wm. C. Ettershaw..Chains. 
Bridgeport Chain Co Gregory S. Bryan, Tr.Chains. 
Bridgeport Coach Lace Co..W. W. Naramore, Pr.Coach Trimmings. 
Burns & Bassick Co W. F. Burns, V.-P. Hardware (Cabinet). 
Fairchild & Shelton Co....M. H. Rogers Soap. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co....A. B. Alvord Chains. 


73. Bristol, Va.-Tenn. (43). 
Bank of Bristol < : 
Dixie Bottling Works Carl A. Jones Bottlers. 
First National Bank ....... J. W. Bell, 

Abingdon, Va.....Bank. 

Lockett-Reeves Co Groceries. 
Morley Bros. Co. ......... W. L. Morley 
Peoples National Bank ....F. B. McConnell, 


Abingdon, Va. ....Bank. 
ee ee J. M. Fain 


11. Buffalo, N. Y. (418). 
Aman: TOPE, ios cco cn vic divieed niuu cote een Coal. 
Bankers’ Trust Co. of _ 
R. J. H. Hutton Banking. 


falo 
Barnard-Mitchel Tire Co., 


EES Oe es Robert S. Barnard... Automobile Tires. 
Damm, Chas. F. 


DeMar Mfg. Co. .......+. E. O. Smith, Tr.....Leather Goods, 
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Keller & Fehringer Wm. J. Keller Printing. 
Kenworthy Printing Co....N. J. Kenworthy.... Printing. 
Lake Erie Mfg. Co., Inc...E. C. Schwengel, 
Pr. & G. M. 
DPE, oie vetunkwnsess Thos. J. Link Tobacco. 
Pennypacker, Wm. G., Jr Cooperage Stock. 
Shackleton Coffee Co Tea and Coffee. 
Stone, W. A., & Coal and Coke. 
2. Chicago, Ill. (1205). 
Automatic Electric Co.....Walter I. Patton....Electrical Goods. 
Deagan, J. C Ei. Je. ae Musical Instruments. 
Imperial L Leather Goods. 
Lawrence, Fred M., & Co..Fred M. Lawrence... Picture Frames. 
Pooley, S., Co., The....... S. Pooley Confectionery. 
Truitt Candy Co. ......... George W. Gronberg. Confectionery. 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co., 
Bi. 1. Bis Fe... cs Locks and Hardware. 
16. Cincinnati, O. (331). 
American Skirt & Suit Co..S. Blackschleger ....Cloaks, Suits and Skirts. 
Oe Ae ae Se F. J. Blain Insurance. 


Ebel-Bacharach Co. ....... Chas. O. Ebel Printers. 
International Agricultural 
PERL Uc canietbunsxesaner E. W. Rubeck, 
Lockland, O. ..... Fertilizer. 

UN GRRE te ai er erp trl We oe. 2 RE — (Certified Pub- 
ic). 

Nobby Tailoring Co., The..Lee Harburger Tailors. 

Ratterman, H., Jr., C Robert M. Byland...Jewelry. 

R. & B. Mfg. Co., The Ben Statman 

Roden & Hart Ernest A. Roden... —" (Certified Pub- 
lic). 

6. Cleveland, O. (579). 
Baxter Gear Cutting Mfg. 


Co., The A. K. Baxter Gear Cutting. 
Cleveland National Bank..R. P. Sears Banking. 
National Malleable Castings 


Co., Th its Castings (Malleable). 
26. Columbus, (186). 
International Harvester Co..G. J. Main Agricultural Implements. 
Williams, W. W. ......... C. A. Elliott Contractors’ Supplies. 
57. Dallas, Tex. (63). 
H. J. Ritter Watches. 
McDougle, Cameron 
Webster G. B. Morgan Groceries. 
Perkins Dry Goods Co.....L. H. Lewis......... Dry Goods. 
40. Des Moines, Ia. (93). 
Des Moines Tent & Awning 
W. H. Bishop 
8. Detroit, Mich. (528). 
Lawhead and Hatfield Frank Lawhead Attorneys. 
19. Grand Rapids, Mich. (267). 
Grand Rapids Merchandise 
& Fixture Co Fred D. Vos Furniture, 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Finola Mfg. Co B. M. Schliching, 
Secretary Washing Machines. 
37. Hartford, Conn. (108). 


Allen, Russell & Allen...../ A. W. Allen Insurance. 
Boardman, W & Sons 


H. F, Boardman Groceries, 





avetia 


Cowie, E. S. Electric Co.. 
Great Western Mfg. Co... 


McCook, A 
Skat Co., The 


eee eee eens 
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c+ —hnaeeseeen ne awe Attorney. 
R. H. Blakeslee Poultry and 


ao Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Sturtevant, F. C., Co., The.C. C. Hawkins 


McManus, J. H 
United Grocery Co 


Central State Bank 
Chandler Pump Co 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co.. 
Schlaker Packing Co 


Acme Brass Foundry Co 
Aggeler & Musser Seed Co 
Alles Printing Co 
American Import Company 
American Olive Co 
—e Type Founders 
Bachman, S., Cigar Co 
Bailey-Schmitz BA See wisis 
Bell, H. S., Co 

Berliner, Herman 

Bowles Bros. & Co 
Boyle-Dayton Co. ......... 
Boynton, H. R., Co 
Brownstein, A., & Co 
Bryan Brandenburg Co 
California Cornice Works 
“epee Dairy Products 
California Ink Co. ......... 
Cerf, Ralph 

Crane Company 

Crown Willamette 


Co. 
D. & B. Pump & Supply Co 
Dyas, B. H., & Co 
Fulton Engine Works 
Glass Book Binding Co 
Gray, Marion R., Co 
Grether & Grether 
Hellman, James W 
Hilf Mercantile Co 
Hill, C. W., Chemical Co 
Ide, Geo. P., & Co 
Illinois Electric Co. ....... 
Jaffa Company, The 
TA ES i Ga, 50 0 be ieee 
Jones, James, Wins Sbcbs os 
RSG OF COE cecccccccess 
Killifer Mfg. Co. ......... 
Landers, BGtoAL iscssccs 
Los Angeles Brewing Co 
Los Angeles Creamery Co.. 
Los Angeles Rubber Co 
Los Angeles Tanning Co 


Aon Is 


Jacksonville, Fla. (50). 


Individual. 
Groceries. 


Kansas City, Mo. (429). 
C. E. Lawrence 


Kansas City, Kans. Bank. 
W. D. Dunshee 


ps. 
oie) Fae ES os ove Electrical Goods. 


F. A. Pickett, 
Leavenworth, Kans. Mill Machinery. 
Automobile Supplies. 
W. A. Seymore, 
Leavenworth, Kans.Packers and Packing House 
Products. 


Los Angeles, Cal. (341). 
Brass Foundry. 


Printing. 
Novelties. 
Olives. 


Lbinev er eparninedond Type Foundry. 
Cigars. 

Sera th eV aN See ee Gel Upholstery. 
Shoes. 
Shirt Waists. 
Groceries. 

ater hated ies ven bait Pumps. 
Plumbers. 


Engraving. 
Cornices. 


Se Ree eee Dairy Products 
PERE Me Ink. 
Groceries. 
Plumbers. 


Pap 
Olt Well Supplies. 
Sporting Goods. 
Engines. 
Bookbinding. 
Neckwear. 
Furnishings. 
Plumbers’ Supplies 
Liquors. 
Chemicals. 
Shirts and Collars. 
sh 4s dks y heshob een Electrical Supplies. 
Furnishings (Men’s). 
OLE dana aca gee Dresses (Silk). 
Sivacivbaatibwtendens Brass Foundry. 
cia be alia euetaais's Aik Waatee eel Electrical Supplies. 
LC pasauue exweneess sbi Agricultural Implements. 
enkabbneeabenstcontt Display Fixtures. 
Brewery. 
Vighs ap ObOF OCs Conon Creamery 
Rubber ‘Goods. 
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hi ks NE EOD. Saas ddasuvesevecgscvacesses Telescopes. 
NN SL AIO. 06 ow dpcced keebeve + <b dent Printing. 
EE, Mee ET CDs io bn casvenrecdscseuns Blacksmiths’ Supplies. 
RN cia 0 cols Us ue'pvd' ans What eee eb be60 Electrical Supplies. 
Tee te came a oie Waists. 
I aoe ob sab sce eaee's #00000 Brewery. 
ae wanes cccvaddutccescsnngan Awnings and Tents. 
REMIND PIP IIIOE SED, a's 0c vices vin cdsc'c seckeaus Bonds and Investments. 
NE SE OE ET Cloaks and Suits. 
Moreland Motor Truck Co...........cccscecceees Motor Trucks. 
NE Cs wcnecendGiedeveveieses csaat Oysters. 
i i Cis eco pecctecsscddesd Chemists. 
— Tent & Awning 
Rds DMN eENS Ledabbscueewgesubenened geval Awnings and Tents. 

Neale AL «i cavbchoei6eehsvks stuseexs Printing. 
hs bhbtbnedesesaccetetsccnecase seve Plumbers’ Supplies. 
IE Ee os cunsc a rncescaceackhicses Electrical Supplies. 
Osborne, Richard, Coffee 

CULE IG Le rhb ee Chwcis so Cees s do cue bested Coffee. 
i OR. os oven ctpnevapecneetesband Caps. 
NN SID, 5 5 oc owns cua scedev se’ Lubricants. . 
Peerless Poultry Supply Co.................-000+ Poultry Supplies. 
i aU on sac sheen btpeeaes ee 
Pinney & Boyle Mfg. Pda chenSeohsou pen baeved ns. 
EE EUROS... co ccccccccccvccneccs Tea and Coffee. 
ROGUENOEE G FOCORGOR GO... 2 ccccccceccccssecces Bags. 
I i coc onceacecesesbeecen Stationery. 
Ec u's. co aces 0d bee vkeknn aah ood Chemicals. 
iced ds sndeitectincanneed ees Printing. 
Snow Mfg. TiS G SMULGR bcs kb eesstoesesacas Irrigation Supplies. 
Southern Calif, es. awash awe Electrical Goods. 
Southern Cal. Hardwood & 

Piet cede bcndeereeseatebse ves Lumber. 
Sees Calif. Iron & Steel 

bbiatinahhnel Kd 306s ou xd vidos dabdews viel Iron and Steel. 
Standard Rs sce beaccuemairsonues Bakers’ Supplies. 
I Cs sss nc vccceccdbucdeos sees Printing. 
Ne ing cd nec cccsbasabesecerens Neckwear. 
IR, TBD Vs cncinnc.00vcd oveneneeonsee Printing and Publishing. 
Eo cuncinns codesataebarhebea Plumbers. 
Se CE II 554. sin vino viene d be 600% bees Foundry. 
Union BMomutactering Cou... ....ccccccccccccsecs Corduroys. 
eS i ciaekneveesivhscaseodouwe Rubber Goods. 
i Mic kvabitcotciveescceehceveshses Furnishings (Men’s). 
Ra Eis anccebéccnnannedhs ben ebponbees Dairy Supplies. 
EM. ss céchnsed covacedesesesone Automobile Supplies. 
se coed endecescadsecdendaun Shoes, 
SUNN, Kis Wp GM cvesecvescccccsceesvcsecs Cloaks and Suits. 
Wiley Creamery RR on co gun koe Creamery. 
Williams Marvin Company................+++0+: Shoes. 
Wilson & ‘Willard Mfg Co..........,.......5545. Oil Well Supplies. 
Woodill - Hulse Electrical 

ik ns kdeh Asta ube Ubinas ys cha cévddsss vee cea Electrical Supplies. 
IEE SII Gs. 5 ncncavonececrovvepes Meats. 


Yokohama Species Bank 


12. Milwaukee, Wis. (375). 
Deere, Jno, Plow Co. of 


BOE os cdcok Cas wse dent wm tl eee Agricultural Implements. 
NR I ts see nctaene i Sere Food Products. 
Patton Paint Co. .......... Wm. Oldenberg...... Paints. 
Stumpf & Langhoff, Ltd....G. E. Bellack........ Department Store. 
EUs. 55 icons dpedien ins add ¢os kon Vinegar. 
Waltham Piano Co. ....... C. T. Steffens....... Pianos. 
Washburn Crosby Co. ..... H. B. Smith, Mgr... Flour. 
Wilbur Lumber Co. ....... Martin F. White....Lumber and Fuel, 
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13. Minneapolis, Minn. (353). 


















Sie OOS, 5.5.5 doves aes W. W. Bulse....... Confectionery. 
Canton Steel Ceiling Co....W. A. Zeigler........Sheet Metal. 
Central Warehouse Lumber 
CR eget Tecoes x04 a T. H. Skonnord, 
Transfer, Minn....Lumber. 
Oem. Wis Bs COs 66's 50K D; K -Mureiy.. 3.5: Cigars. 
Goodnen, B. Si Go... ...55 La: . RORVES. a. 0s5.s's Rubber Tires. 
Jeffrey & Harris .......... SS OT Jewelry. 
Marshall Racine Rubber Co.Chas. S. Marshall.. Rubber Tires. 
Mercantile State Bank..... Wm. FF. Olsen... .<< Bank. 
Northwestern Tire Co. ....J. C. Roney......... Tires. 
Pflaum, G., & Sons......... BG. PRA. 5 oc. sc Cigars. 
Robertson Shoe Co......... G. W. Robertson....Shoes 
Sellers, R. F., Coffee Co...Geo. H. Collier...... . Coffee. 
Shedd & Brown Mfg. Co...H. M. Brown........ Adv. Specialties. 
Tennant, G. H., & Co...... 1. WW. Wiibing «os. 2<. Hardwood Floors. 
acre CO GOs. occ icaens W. R. McDowall... . Oils. 
14. Newark, N. J. (343). 
Hahne-Stage Go. ..... 605s F. S. Schwarzwalder..Furniture. 
rey re William Kelley, Jr...Department Store. 
i WE: «2 tihedecantvecadhuseteukecie Surety Bonds. 
Turner Machine Co........ hi. i; Taree. ...055 Machinists. 











41. New Haven, Conn. (87). 


Arthur Chemical Co., The..Arthur Rosenfeld. ...Chemists. 
Fogg, Ezra D., Co., Inc, 


IEE Ag 5 ore a ya arsieg df Ok lois pS Lumber and Box Shooks. 
Powell, A. H., & Co.......A: H. Powell........ Coal. 
New Holstein, Wis. 
Lauson, John, Mfg. Co.....W. F. Voelz, 






















BME. d6c 060500 Gas Engines. 
17. New Orleans, La. (309). 
Library Bureau ........... H. C. Parker, Mgr... Office Supplies. 
1. New York, N. Y. (1494). 

Adler, Jacob, & Co........ Robert P. Babcock. . Gloves. 
Auerbach, D., & Sons...... Edwin H. Georgie...Confectionery. 
Banking Dept. State of 

I EE oa ws wes gles: we Geo. W. Egbert..... Individual. 
Columbia Refining Co...... ae ae. Sa Oils. 
Contopoulo Bros. ......... C. Contopoulo ...... Cigarettes. 
Goldsmith, Charles P., & 

aerials iach saris ohio i J. G. Bachmann...... Jewelry. 
Grossmann, I., Inc. ....... Edmund Grossman . . Notions. 
Hotel McAlpin ‘ceils Ronde aint Arthur L. Lee....... Hotel. 
Kohler & Campbell, Inc....Geo. W. Gittins..... Pianos. 
Lamont, John, & Son...... Clifford F. Lamont..Precious Stones. 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. 

OEM a Ms ss 4s le oe Russell F. Hobron...Rubber Tires. 
Reiss, Elias, & Company..Elias Reiss ......... Cotton Goods. 
Richardson Silk Co. ....... A. J. Merselis....... Silks (Sewing). 


Rosebrock Butter & E ae Ce. Co.George J. Brunk.... Butter and Eggs. 
Splitdorf Electrical 









her ‘o. Ey ecccaess Magnetos. 
Stein, Julius, Company’s 

Successors, Inc. ......... Henry Van Den Dries.Dresses and Costumes. 
Steinway & Sons ......... . ee Ree Pianos. 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber 

Co. of New York....... ee eee Rubber Tires. 
Westchester Ave. Bank....John Tatlock ....... Bank. 
White Rock Mineral 


NOE TR aac ipas'nate eee 1. 8. WOOG, Jé..0.: Mineral Water. 
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27. Norfolk, Va. (185). 
Meeks-Reed Electric Co....W. H. M. Reed Electrical Supplies. 
Pender, D., Grocery Co....J. E. Pearson, Jr., 
Vice-Pres. Se EROS Groceries. 
Smith, L.C, & Bros.. a.) A. Typewriters and Supplies. 


38. Omaha, Neb. (107). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.F. G. Sell Rubber Tires. 


66. Oshkosh, Wis. (45). 
Baker Paper Co, ..........M. H. Baker 
Davis-Hansen Co. ......... W. T. Grundy Pumps. 
Harmon Agency, The Dan Harmon Insurance. 


4. Philadelphia, Pa. (887). 
Burstein, H., & Co Wm. Burstein i 
Cambria Steel Co Campbell Robison ..Steel. 
Feldman Armon & Co...... Manuel Feldman ....Carpets. 
Fleck, W. C., & Bro., Inc..Howard Fleck, 

Jenkintown, Pa. ..Hardware. 

eee Be Ge. . wosiosecsed Norman B. Hafleigh.Bone Products. 
Nelson Valve Co Chestnut Hill, Pa.... Valves. 
Revere Rubber Co. ........ Jos. Montgomery ...Rubber Goods. 
Stoker, Geo. W., & Son... Benj. Stoker : 
Williamsport Radiator Co..Arthur P. Goldsmith. Boilers and Radiators. 
Wise & Bailey ............M. B. Wise Belting and Packing. 


3. Pittsburgh, Pa. (927). 
Armstrong, Wolfe, Zimmer- 
eS RAR re ae M. S. Wolfe........Mill Supplies. 
Fidelity Glass Co. ........ William Henry, Jr., 
Tarentum, Pa. ....Bottles (Glass). 
Johnston - Lippincott Pro- 
SOR MUNG t eck: pneearour J. H. Lippincott ....Butter, Eggs and Cheese. 
McElveen Furniture Co. ...H. J. Herron Furniture, Carpets and 
Rugs. 
Porter Company, The F, C. Waddell....... Millinery. 
Simons, Brittain & English.George J. Simons...Contractors. 
Suburban Printing Co.....John W. Vickerman, 
Bellevue, Pa. ..... Printing. 


24. Portland, Ore. (215). 
West Coast Specialty Co...Jas. Ferguson Manufacturers’ Agents. 


52. Providence, R. I. (69). 


Barcett. WB. Gon. os sve A. H. Leonard Agricultural Implements. 
ee, Sele Ae. dco wndaneen Care Providence Nat. 


Individual. 

Foster, Theodore W., & 

EE. oeahedececssoee Ernest L. Fuller Jewelry. 

69. Quincy, Ill. (44). 

Doone. 6.5: Ge.. .s csecaecs S. I. Bragg Confectionery. 
Channon-Emery Stove Co..J. W. Emery, Pres...Stoves. 
Collins Plow Co. ......... E. S. Thomas Agricultural Implements. 
Comstock-Castle Stove Co..T. P. Castle, Pres... .Stoves. 
Dick & Bros. Quincy Brew- 

CEE. Rnuckssecncéivegs Aug. R. Di Brewers. 
Dun, R. G., & Co 500. DTM. 02 000% Mercantile Agency. 
Eagle Tobacco Co. ........ Christian Klein Tobacco. 
Electric Wheel Co. ........ Ira R. Calkins, Sec’y.Steel Wheels and Wagons. 
Empire Mfg. Co. ......... Geo. M. Reeves ....Steel Wheels and Wagons. 
Extel, George, Co. .......- C. M. Ertel Hay Presses. 
Excelsior . a nme Co.John J. Fisher, Pres.. Stoves. 
Flynn, J. J., John L. Flynn 
Gardner een Co., The.G. A. Wall Machinery. 
Gem City Stove Mfg. 'Co...Wm. H. Heidbreder. Stoves. 
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Gordon Shoe Co. ......... O. B. Gordon Shoes. 
Gunther Hardware Co. .... Robert Gunther, 
Hannibal, Mo. .....Hardware. 
Hannibal Wagon Co. ...... N. L. Le Blond 
Hollister-Whitney Co. ....E. E. Hollister...... Elevators. 
Knittel, Joseph, Show Case 
MRS aah Pome ies ibknia 0 nisi L. E. Lawrence Show Cases and Fixtures. 
Korn, H., Baking Co John Korn 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Harvey E. Riggs.... Bank. 


Ban 
Meyer, Reighard, eee 
Mfg. Co. 


. T. Higgins 
Miller & Arthur Drug Co.. c A. E. Koch gs. 
Modern Iron Works ...... Geo. J. Fisher Plumbing Specialties. 
Musolino, John, & Co John Musolino Fruits and Produce. 
Noll-Hauworth Co. ....... E. S. Potter Furnishings. 
North Star Egg Case Co...A. W. D. i Egg Shippers’ Supplies. 
Quincy Casket Co. J. Ed. Dameron Undertakers’ Supplies. 
Quincy Confectionery Co...Frank Rothgeb Confectionery. 
Quincy National Bank ....J. M. Winters 
Quincy Show Case Wks... Will A. Pfeiffer, 
Vice-Pres. .....000% Show Cases and Store Fix- 
tures. 
Quincy Stove Mfg. Co.....Chas. A. ene Te 
Richardson Lubricating Co..E. D. Richardson... 
Ricker National Bank, The.H. F. Ricker 
Riedinger & Oertle 5 
Roantree China Co. ....... ~~ Ps Pfaff, 


BP isabadcniea China, Glass and Lamps. 
Schott, J. B., Saddlery & 


Pare C. Cramer Horse Collars. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co...H. L. Brant Groceries. 
Sinnock, J. W., & Son....J. W. Sinnock Furnishing Goods. 
Sommers, Aldo, Drug Co..H. D. Beard 
State Savings Loan & Trust 

Co, Banking. 

Tenk Hardware Co. ...... John “"H. Cox Hardware. 
Van Doorn Co., The . W. 
Wolf Mfg. Co., The Fred A. Wolf Saddlery. 
93. Roanoke, Va. (30). 
American National Bank... Jno. W. Penn, Cash.. Bank. ’ 
Hite, S. P., Co., I Blair J. Fishburne...Extracts (Flavoring). 
Virginia Lumber Mfg. Co .J. H. Yost Sashes and Doors. 
22. Rochester, N. Y. (257). 
Morton & Son Co........../ A. J. Balton Shoe Supplies. 
7. St. Louis, Mo. (553). 
Addressograph Co. ........ F. W. Thompson ....Addressograph Machines. 
Burr, Geo. H., & Co....... I. A. Stevens Commercial Paper. 
21. Seattle, Wash. (259). 


Crenshaw & Bloxom ...... F,-¢. Produce Commission. 
Koenig Candy Co W. G. Koenig Confectionery. 

Lizinsky Bros. O. J. Hoffman Cloaks and Suits. 

Pacific Creosoting Co W. E. Horrocks Creosoted Logs & Lumber. 
Pacific Optical Co.......... S. R. Peck Optical Goods. 

Philbrick Cutter Head Co..Clay Philbrick Wood Planers’ Supplies. 
Polk, R. L., & Co., Inc..... Howard A. Quinn... Publishers. 

Shell Co. of Calif, Inc.. ils. 

Vulcan Mfg. Co. P. J. Foundry and Machinery. 
Wadhams Oil Co. of Wash..H. R. Messer Oils and Grease 


36. Utica, N. Y. (113). 
See ee Gin ove a ckiccave A. Sisti Groceries. 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
American Bank & Trust 
W. G. Paxton 
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Wadesboro, N. C. 
Hardison, W. C Hardware. 


61. Washington, D. C. (52). 
Armour & Co. ............Mr. Baldwin Packers and Packing House 


Products. 

Bolgiano, F. W., & Co 
Capitol Refining Co ’, Wenborne 
Chapin-Sacks Mfg. Co.....S. C. Redman 
Commercial National Bank. A. L. Clapham 
Continental Trust Co C. W. Warden 
Goldenberg, M. ........... Leo Baum Department Store. 
Munsey Trust Co.......... S. J. Henry Bank. 
MES. «sch aa tana hieewel oxen’ Cigars, 
Second National Bank ....J. I. Peyser 
Security Savings & Com- 

mercial Bank . C. H. Rudolph 3ank. 


88. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (32). 


Ahlborn, F. W., & Co..... F, W. Ahlborn Groceries. 
Barnwell, Becker & Co....W. E. Barnwell Groceries, 
Carr, J. B., Biscuit Co....E. B. Biscuits. 
Casper, Chas., Sons Max Casper Dry Goods and Notions. 
Crocker Grocery Co D. H. Crocker Groceries. 
Frantz, G. L. C Groceries. 
SUE ROD EOS 6 nw 'ak'n'se-0 05 J. Frank Hart Groceries. 
Hitchner Biscuit Co....... J. A. Hitchner. 

West Pittston .... Biscuits. 
Hooven Mercantile Co....G. Labows, Mgr......Groceries. 
King, W. A., & Co W. A. King Bakers and Confectioners. 
Leader Mfg. Co A. E. Merrell Drugs and Chemicals. 
DN NOE, bc ocssovasesste Maurice T. Levy....Dry Goods and Notions. 
Mandeville Co., The Chas. B. Mandeville.Hay, Grain, Flour and 


Feed. 
Matthews, C. P., & Sons, 
Jno. E. Roche, mee, . Grain, Flour and 
‘eed. 
Millard & Scureman R. H. Scureman, 
Kingston, Pa, ....Groceries. 
Miner-Hilliard Milling Co..Tuthill R. Hillard... Milling. 
Northwestern Consolidated 
ee J. W. Reice, 
a, ee. abe Flour. 
ee ae Te TOE a. iced J. B. Howell, Pres... Provisions. 
Robbins Milling Co John Fenimore —. Grain, Flour and 
eed. 
ne et no sickikecaas’s L. A. Schrage Crockery and Glassware. 
Star Tobacco Co E. A. Stroud, Pres...Cigars and Tobacco. 
Stoddard, Wm., Co., The..Harry Stoddard. Pr..Groceries. 
Trethaway Bros. ......... Chas. Trethaway, 
Parsons, F3.°....;. Tin and Galvanized Ware. 
Turner, C. H., & Co C. H. Turner Tea, Coffee and Spices. 
Whiteman, H. A., & Co....S. J. Whiteman Paper and Stationery. 
Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 


Trade Association. 


Gen. Mgr. Grain and Feed. 

Wilkes-Barre Stationery & 
RED a cut nage as 0a Chas. M. Ruhe, Mgr..Paper and Stationery. 

Williams, R. S., & Co...... J. S. Williams, Secy.. Groceries. 
Williams Bros. & Co W. Gordon Williams, 

Mgr. Groceries. 
Williamson, John, & Co....John Williamson ...Groceries. 
Wyoming Valley Beef Co .J. Silverblatt, Mgr... Meats. 





MISSING. 


MISSING 


In sending names to be inserted in the missing column be 
sure to give the former address and occupation of the parties 
whose whereabouts are sought. 


The parties whose names appear in this list are reported as missing. 
for information regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the National 
office. 

Brace, L. H., formerly engaged in the contracting business in Evanston, III, 
last heard of doing the same work in the State of Florida. 

Bruce, C. L., formerly of Copan, Okla. 

Carl, George S. and Edwina M., formerly located in Cheyenne, Wyo., in the 
fruit and produce business as jobbers. 

a John, & Co., formerly of Grafton, W. Va., now supposed to be in 

io. 

Deponcian, T., formerly of Ridgway, Pa. 

Ellman, B., formerly conducting a restaurant at 47 North 6th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Evans, W. C., formerly of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Filler, N., formerly of Joplin, Mo., in the second-hand clothing business. 

Fox, W. H., formerly of Milwaukee, Wis., where he conducted the National 
School of Lettering, is supposed to have gone to Chicago. He came to 
Milwaukee from Dayton, and his home is in Nashville. 

Garlock, Mrs. Mary, probably living in Los Angeles, Cal., with a man by 
the name of St. Clair, supposed to be an electrician. 

Goldsmith, D. H., formerly with the International Lubricating Company, of 
1449 Niagara Street; when last heard of he was in Toronto. He claims 
to own some patent so that probably is the business he is in now. 

Gregg, D. S., formerly of Clifton, Kan., who had a general store in that 
town. He was later reported from Warwick and Norway. 

Harris, H., formerly of Monroe, La. 

Heyer, L. G., formerly proprietor of the National Hotel of Owosso, Mich. 

Hightower, C. C., formerly of Dawson, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hotum, Charles E., formerly ‘of 12 West 33d Street, New York. 

Jackson, P. B., who operated under the name of the Jackson Hardware & 
Furniture Company of Heber Springs, Ark. 

Jones, D. E., formerly of Mulberry, Kan. 

Jones, Sam, a grocer, formerly of Ault, Colo. 

K. & E. Button Co., The, formerly of 44 West 16th Street, New York. 

Koch, Robert, formerly of St. Louis, and now located in Kansas City, Mo., 
an electrician. 

ns C. H., formerly of Waterloo, Ia., and prior to that of Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

Page, A. M., operating in Brooklyn among the Italians as a collector. 

Probst, Alexander, formerly of Ralph Ave. and Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shoffstall, F. S., who formerly operated in Bellevue, Ohio, under the name 
C. A. Shoffstall, his brother. The address of the brother, who is sup- 
posed to be somewhere in Indiana, is also sought. 

Slutzky, Morris, formerly of South Main Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

Teifeld, A. L., formerly of 740 Washington Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Thilo, Charles G., formerly in the employ of the Auto Exhibit and Supply 
Company, of 1130 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal., and later located 
at 915 Pierce Street, Los Angeles. 

Voight, Fred C., formerly of Hamburg, Minn. 

Witt, A. L., formerly doing business as the Nicollet Meat and Commission 
Company, 250 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Members of the Association having communications from 
Frederick E. Gray, Art Leather Company or the Novel Jewelry 
Company, 15 E. Swan Street, Buffalo, are asked to write the 
National office. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Baltimore. 


The Baltimore Association of Credit Men had a special treat at its 
meeting of February 16th, in having as guest Frederic A. Delano, member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who spoke on the federal reserve act. 

Mr. Delano gave a comprehensive explanation of the functions and 
operation of the new currency law. After explaining in detail the manner 
in which the currency law corrects the inadequacy of the reserve pro- 
visions of the old law, as well as telling of the provisions for an elastic 
currency in the new, Mr. Delano told of the operations of the system in 
ordinary times. He pointed out that it is incorrect to presume that the 
twelve federal reserve banks exist solely to take care of the unusual, 
spasmodic or seasonal demands of business, or those demands which come 
at greater intervals. If these objects were all the board worked for, then 
it would have to be admitted, he said, that a ponderous and costly machine 
had been created to serve an occasional demand, and it might be doubted 
whether a machine thus kept in comparative idleness two-thirds of the 
year would operate smoothly and successfully when the steam was turned on. 

he framers of the act, however, meant that these district banks 
should be active, and among other requirements imposed upon them, the 
duty of earning for their stockholders not only operating expenses and 
all costs by the government for engraving and printing of notes, salaries 
and expenses of Federal Reserve Board and staff of employees, but in 
addition, six per cent on the investment by the banks. In order to 
enable the twelve reserve banks to employ their funds profitably in dull 
season, that is, the seasons of liquidation, and recognizing that in such 
seasons the member banks would not bring commercial paper to the reserve 
banks for rediscount and the issuance of currency for the reason that 
banks in those seasons would have material loanable funds provided for 
the protest and sale of certain readily marketable investments. 

So, while the federal reserve act provides a shock absorber, it is far 
more than an inert piece of machinery, which comes into action simply in 
an emergency, being more truly likened to an extra unit in a large power 
station, revolving at all times on say half load, yet capable of taking on 
full load at any time, or for short periods even a considerable overload. 

The reason the federal bank system, Mr. Delano said, is great, is that 
it has been evolved by the patient study and tradition of our own best 
banking experience, the experience of Europe, the clearing house certificate 
plan, all ingeniously engrafted upon an existing National banking and 
currency system, with which the country was familiar. Thus, he said, a sys- 
tem has been evolved far better suited to American needs and American 
methods and prejudices than a central bank or a branch bank system. 

If, he said, the plan works out in practice as it should, then if the 
Federal Reserve Board does its full duty, and if petty and partisan politics 
are laid aside, we shall have reached our ideal of scientific management, local 
self-government with centralized supervision. Wherever this ideal is reached, 
that is local incentive and enthusiasm, with only enough centralized super- 
vision to compare results, to measure men and to insure necessary co-opera- 
tion on all matters where joint co-operation is necessary we get success 
and greatest confidence in organized work. This ideal is what we hope 
has been reached in the new system. 


Boston. 


The members of the Boston Association of Credit Men, at their Febru- 
ary meeting, were given the opportunity of self-examination under the 
direction of John W. Cole, chairman of the Boston Industrial Development 
Board. Mr. Cole pointed out the methods of survey which his board had 
followed in endeavoring to determine how Boston’s advantages might be 
developed to the full, and Boston as a market extend more efficient service 
to the great manufacturing interests of New England. He pointed out that 
Massachusetts had been cursed with legislation which had hurt business, 
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that while there had been much constructive legislation, busIness men felt 
that the trouble with those in the legislature had been that they had failed 
to sift the good from the bad, with the result that business had suffered. 
Particularly this had been true in the line of taxation, laws having imposed 
a burden upon commerce which had tended to retard industrial progress. 

Where Boston had most conspicuously failed, he said, had been in keep- 
ing its transportation facilities up with business ‘development, thereby being 
distinguished from the western cities which have kept their transportation 
development in tune with business development. Mr. Cole pointed out that 
in the last fourteen years about $17,000,000 had been spent for the develop- 
ment of the port of Boston, and with the exception of that portion which 
had been spent for dredging the harbor, it would have been better if the 
rest of the money had been thrown into the sea, for transportation facilities 
had not been helped thereby. Boston, he declared, has one of the best 
ports for distribution purposes on the Atlantic seaboard, but this is of 
no avail if goods consigned to the port can not readily reach it or get 
out once they reach there. Teaming and trucking, he said, must be reduced 
at least fifty-five per cent if the port of Boston is to come to its own. 


Bridgeport. 


The Bridgeport Association of Credit Men held its bi-monthly meeting 
February 11th, with an address by S. C. Bolande on “Commission Form 
of Government,” a subject of deep interest to the credit men in Bridgeport. 
It was voted to hold the bi-monthly noonday luncheons until further notice. 


Buffalo. 


The Buffalo Association of Credit Men held its annual dinner for the 
ladies Lincoln’s Birthday night, with an eloquent address by Dr. DeWitt 
B. Thompson, Registrar of Syracuse University, the principal speaker. 
Before introducing Dr. Thompson, President Dwyer told of some of the 
purposes and achievements of the National Association of Credit Men, em- 
phasizing particularly its protective work against frauds and abuses which are 
constantly appearing in one form or another in the field of credit. 

Dr. Thompson’s subject was, “Lincoln the Man.” He eulogized him for 
his physical and mental courage, his faith in God and his fellow man and 
his loyalty to duty. He said that Abraham Lincoln held political prin- 
ciples because he believed in them, his creed. being, “Right makes might.” 
He believed, said Dr. Thompson, in his enemies and he believed in his 
fellow men, and never had he been known to place a thorn in the path of 
anyone. 

There were humorous talks by Theodore W. Hammond, whose subject 
was, “Superheated Oxygen,” and by H. A. Antrim. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The Charleston Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting, 
February 23d, electing Isaac Loewenstein, of Loewenstein & Sons, president ; 
R. Bi. Ruffner, Ruffner Bros., vice-president ; re Johnson, of Abney- 
Barnes Company, secretary and treasurer, and D. C. Lovett, Jr., of the 
Lovett Printing Company, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Loewenstein, who had been vice-president of the organization, is 
well qualified for the position to which he has been elected and it is fair 
to expect from Charleston during the coming year a high order of effort 
and results. Mr. Loewenstein has already appointed chairmen and members 
of the various committees. 


Chicago. 


The principal speaker of the meeting of the Chicago association, held 
February 15th, was John Fletcher, vice-president of the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, whose subject was the live stock situation as 
it affects general credits. Mr. Fletcher said that in the great work 
before the American people of reviving and strengthening the live stock 
industry the first principle is publicity for a vast educational work must 
be carried on. He said that proper financing for the farmer and 
producer is the next necessity and that the financial interests of the country 
have determined to meet this necessity in a broad gauged way with the 
assurance to the farmer of the necessary capital to make the turn from 
single crops to the production of beef animals and live stock general. 

America, he said, has ceased to be a beef exporting nation for last 
year the country was obliged to import thousands of tons of dressed meat. 
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Beef, on the other hand, he said, should rank as one of our great staples 
in trade for the whole world is crying for increased production in the 
United States. He decried the scare lines in some of the daily papers 
to the effect that our enormous exports of food products was to bring 
distress upon our own people. He showed that the figures of exports 
were small compared with the figures of production in the food line. 
He called upon newspapers and politicians to stop showing weird pictures 
of Americans starving and asked that all join hands and take advantage of 
the remarkable opportunities of the times. 

Mr. Fletcher pointed out that eighty per cent of the crops raised in 
this country goes to feeding stock, that the burden falls upon the farmer 
and the banker, and that if the farmer wishes to maintain the value of 
his grain and the utilization of his farm waste by turning it into money, 
he must produce beef cattle. Mr. Fletcher said that there is today in 
the United States the greatest scarcity of live stock that has ever been 
known, that since the year 1900 the population of the country had increased 
more than twenty-six per cent, while the production of live stock had 
decreased twenty per cent, that there had been a decrease of 16,000,000 
head of beef cattle in seven years, though this year there had been a 
slight increase indicated. 

Again, millions of acres of Texas ranch lands had been parceled out 
to land speculators, decreasing the amount of land for cattle raising pur- 
poses. Again public lands in the West had been withdrawn through irriga- 
tion projects and dry farming schemes, leading to small tenant farmers. 
Illinois and Iowa, he said, produce more wealth every single year in live 
stock and crops than has been taken out of the Klondike since it was dis- 
covered, but the cattle situation will not be on a proper basis until it is 
demonstrated that cattle can be made profitable raised on high-priced land. 

Mr. Fletcher said that the banks in the United States are buying more 
and more live stock paper the security back of it being perfectly good for 
the reason that the cattle raisers’ association had inspectors in all of the 
markets of the country making it impossible for cattle to be disposed of 
without the notice where there is a mortgage. He declared that live 
stock is the best security in America and the most liquid, that cotton, 
ordinarily considered a liquid security, and grain and Wall Street securities, 
supposed to be the most liquid in the world were all badly congested in 
August and September, 1914, while during that trying period cattle was going 
to the market in large numbers, paid for in coin of the realm and at 
higher prices than ever before. 

Mr. Fletcher also spoke entertainingly of the work of stamping out 
the foot and mouth disease by the federal government and the state which 
reimbursed the owner one-half of the appraised value of the cattle de- 
stroyed. Every appearance of foot and mouth disease, he said, has been 
followed by a campaign to stamp it out, the results achieved in combating 
it showing that it can be controlled. 

The time has come, he said, for economy and the elimination of 
waste, for strong co-operation on the part of all, because if the producer 
goes down all go down with him. A healthy condition in the live stock 
industry, he added, is of greater importance than the building of the 
Panama Canal and the production of all gold mines. Such times as these, 
he concluded, require men, strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands, men of honor, men who will not lie, men whom the lust of 
office will not destroy, nor the greed of spoils corrupt. 


Cleveland. 


Members of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men, the Cleveland 
Advertising Club and the Cuyahoga County Bar Association met with mem- 
bers of the state legislature for a dinner February 13th to discuss legisla- 
tion before the Ohio law-makers. A. B. Thompson, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Cleveland association, presided and announced that 
the credit men of the state this year had two bills before the legislature, one 
covering the bad check situation and the other state receivership, cover- 
ing the appointment and conduct of receivers and trustees in state courts. 

As the principal speaker Mr. Thompson introduced Col. Nathan Wil- 
liam MacChesney of Chicago, whose subject was “Uniform laws a com- 
mercial necessity.” Col. MacChesney spoke on the various laws offered 
by credit men, and particularly called attention to the bulk sales law of 
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\llinois, in which defects covering attachment and garnishment and evasion 
of the law by means of chattel mortgage had been found 

Speaking of the uniform false statement law, Mr. MacChesney expressed 
the opinion that it was too Lroad in its scope and the penalty for the 
confirmation of a statement should not be so heavy as in the law. Mr. 
MacChesney then explained the organization of the committee for uni- 
form legislation in the United States, which had held twenty-four annual 
conferences, meeting for a week each year, out of which meetings had 
come the negotiable instruments act passed in forty-eight states, the ware- 
house receipt act passed by thirty states, the stock transfer act passed by 
nine states, the bills of lading act passed by eleven states, the sales of 
goods act passed by eleven states. His committee, he said, had drafted 
and recommended in all fifteen laws, five of which had been passed in 
Ohio, those not having been passed in Ohio being the uniform cold storage 
act, the partnership act, uniform acknowledgment act, probate of foreign 
wills act. The social and economic laws which had not been passed in 
Ohio were the uniform child labor act, the uniform workingmen’s compen- 
sation act which had been passed in twenty-one states, the uniform divorce 
act passed in three states, the uniform marriage act passed in one state, 
the uniform family desertion act, and the uniform pure food act. He 
made a strong plea for the uniform family desertion act, declaring that it 
deserved the most careful consideration and attention by all, and should be 
one of the first of the laws suggested by the commission on uniform state 
laws to be enacted by the various states. 

Other laws being considered by the committee, he said, are the uniform 
flag law, uniform industrial act law, uniform occupational diseases law and 
uniform incorporation law. 


Columbus. 


At the meeting of the Columbus Association of Credit Men, held 
February 26th, with a general discussion of methods of bringing about 
greater co-operation between credit and selling departments of a house, 


Stanley Sells, of J. H. & F. A. Sells Company, spoke on how misunder- 
standing between the two departments may be overcome or avoided. He 
was responded to by Harry Hanna, sales manager of the Central Ohio 
Paper Company, who spoke from the salesman’s standpoint. 

B. J. Throop, of the Throop-Martin Company, made a brief talk on 
what the credit man can do to make the traveling salesman a missionary 
of sound credit methods. Responding to Mr. Throop from the salesman’s 
viewpoint were Harry Clark, of the Clark-Davis Company, and W. A. 
Keys, of Smith Brothers Hardware Company, heads of the selling depart- 
ments of their concerns. S. H. Barrett, of Poste Brothers Buggy Com- 
pany, and C. G. Stillwell, of the Columbus Merchandise Company, spoke 
on getting the traveling salesman into a proper attitude toward the credit 
department. ‘l'aken as a whole, the meeting was one of the most interesting 
in the history of the Columbus organization. The suggestions advanced 
were of great practical interest and value. At its conclusion the representa- 
tive of the International Harvester Company voluntarily made application 
for membership. . 

Evansville. 


The February meeting of the Evansville association was largely attended. 
The principal aidress was by a prominent member of the local bar, Dan 
Ortmeyer, on the subject “Contracts.” His talk was followed by a general 
discussion in which matters of particular interest to credit men in con- 
nection with sales contracts were brought out. 

At each man’s plate was a suggestion by the mercantile agency committee 
as to the form a model mercantile agency report should take. This model 
brought forth a large amount of criticism. There was then discussed 
an actual report taken from one of the member’s files, the discussion lead- 
ing to the amount of credit which should be granted thereon. Some 
championed the party reported upon, others stated that they would alto- 
gether refuse credit. The division was sharp until it was announced that 
the concern had gone into bankruptcy. 


Grand Rapids. 
Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris addressed the Grand Rapids Credit 


Men’s Association at its meeting of February 26th, on “Integrity a Funda- 
mental Necessity in Business and Social Relations.” He declared that the 
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moral uplift of this country in the last twenty years is due as much to 
the influence of good business and industry as to the home and the church, 
that industry today is educating the entire world to a higher appreciation 
of life. Fictitious integrity, he said, is fast disappearing, most men prefer 
to be honest, whether or not it shows in dollars and cents, but you can 
not force integrity, can not legislate it, for it is an ideal to be cultivated 
and encouraged. 

Governor Ferris said that he had sympathy for the man who goes into 
bankruptcy, that he would not destroy bankruptcy laws, would not make 
it impossible for a man to clear up his obligations, but when a man 
goes into bankruptcy and does what is required of him by the court and 
then later finds he is in a position to pay his bills and does not, it is 
distressingly hard to believe he is honest. 

Speaking of social relations, he said we had been tardy in achieving 
high ideals in our social relationship, tardier than in the great industrial 
world, that the weakness complained of in the schools is in reality lack of 
strength in the home. He called upon his fellows to strengthen the sense 
of integrity in the home first, last and all the time, for if the father and 
mother illustrate what they preach the problems of the public schools 
will be greatly simplified. 

There were other speakers upon subjects which come into the practical 
life of the credit grantor, that of George C. Hollister, sales manager for 
the Grand Rapids Bedding Company, dealing with the relation of the sales- 
man to the credit department from the salesman’s point of view, and that 
of D. T. Patton, manager of the Grand Rapids Shoe & Rubber Company, 
on the relation of the salesman to the credit department from the credit 
man’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Hollister declared that credit men would perform greater service 
to their company, make better collections, better adjustments, and more 
satisfied customers if they would co-operate more with the salesmen, for 
three things, he declared, enter permanently into every sale, first, the sales- 
man; second, the buyer, and third, the credit man, no one of whom 
could be eliminated. It is of paramount importance, he said, that the credit 
man be thoroughly in sympathy with the salesman, understanding the line 
sufficiently to enable him to feel his responsibility and the responsibility 
of a good salesman. In almost all cases where a house loses a good cus- 
tomer he had concluded the trouble can be traced to the fact that the two 
big departments of business have not been pulling together. 

Mr. Patton pointed out that the credit department should not be called 
upon so frequently to curb salesmen who tend to over sell, a tendency which 
works to the detriment of the buyer, makes collections difficult and explana- 
tions on the part of the house necessary. Mr. Patton contended that the 
credit department had the right to expect correct and carefully obtained 
information from salesmen to indicate that they had used sound judgment 
in sending in orders, that they should not be called upon to make collections 
except where their personal experience or personal touch put them in 
position to do so without detriment to their work. He showed, however, 
as did Mr. Hollister, that it is team work after all which is the essential 
thing. 

: Jacksonville. 


The Jacksonville Association of Credit Men held one of the best 
meetings in its history on February 18th, at which plans were matured 
to go before the legislature of the state, which convenes in April, with 
bills (1) providing for the penalizing of the issuing of bad checks, (2) 
false statement act, (3) a bill to enable a married woman in Florida to 
contract and do business on the same basis as a man or an unmarried 
woman, and (4) a bill suggested by the National Fire Protection Association 
for the fixing of responsibility for a fire on the man who causes ‘it through 
carelessness or neglect. 

Before the legislature convenes the association plans to hold a meeting 
with members of the house and senate from Jacksonville and vicinity as 
guests, in order that the interests of the credit men of the state may be 
clearly set forth. It is planned also to secure the co-operation of other 
organized interests in Florida, looking to the enactment of the bills, so 
_ there may be behind them the united action of the business men of 
the state. 

The speaker at the meeting was Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of 
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the National Fire Protection Association, who went carefully into the 
merits of the bill drafted by his ‘association, which he declared if enacted 
will be a most important factor in bringing about a different state of mind 
with reference to our fire losses. 


Lincoln. 


The guests of the meeting of the Lincoln Association of Credit Men, 
held March Ist, were Secretary Tregoe, of the National Association, H. 
G. Moore, of Kansas City, vice-president, and Fred R. Salisbury, of Min- 
neapolis, a national director. 

Mr. Tregoe spoke on the value of co-operation among business men as 
indicated in the power it had given them in meeting calmly and wisely the 
great strain imposed on commerce since the declaration of hostilities in 
Europe. He declared that the eyes of the world were now upon the 
United States because its business men are proving that they are not only 
able to sustain themselves and the business of the country, but are able 
to take care of the trade of the entire world. 

Mr. Moore spoke to the men of the association on the importance of 
maintaining their organization alert and ever prepared for service. He 
spoke also on business sentiment as preached by the associations which are 
able to give stability to business and a better tone to public thought. A 
credit men’s club, he said, would help in the abolishment of wasteful 
methods in business. 

Mr. Salisbury told of the early days of the Credit Men’s Association 
and of the origin of the interchange bureau, which had proved one of 
the most valuable aids in establishing a sound checking of credits. There 
should be no competition in the credit man’s department, Mr. Salisbury 
declared, the credit man remembering that the house makes no profit until 
it has made the collection, and therefore must take every precaution to 
the end that credit is well placed, a condition which comes only through the 
exchange of ideas. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was decided to hold a meeting 
in March to discuss the establishment of adjustment bureau work in con- 
nection with the Omaha association. 


Louisville. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Louisville association, held last 
month, Richard Bean, with a view to getting a wider interest in increased 
membership, spoke on the subject of “Associational Activities.” He was 
followed by President Bethel who emphasized some of the more important 
lines of work carried on by the association, which members were finding 
especially helpful. Representatives of three concerns, brought to the meet- 
ing by invitation from various members, signified their intention of apply- 
ing for membership forthwith. 


Minneapolis. 


Theodore Wold, president of the Ninth Federal Reserve Bank; John 
R. Rich, federal reserve agent and his assistant, T. M. Kerst, were the 
speakers at the meeting of the Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, 
February 16th, when the new banking act was discussed. President Wold 
declared that in the three months since its inauguration the federal reserve 
bank had done more than most men appreciated to make credit sure and 
stabilize interest rates. ‘The system has fulfilled, he said, that which has 
been anticipated of it in every particuiar. He believed that the federal 
bank was to be a great factor in the development of the local territory, 
which he declared is the most prosperous division of land in the world, 
capable of ten times its present agricultural development. 


Nashville. 

At the meeting of the Nashville Association of Credit Men held March 
9th, discussion of ways and means of increasing the membership by an 
aggressive campaign was determined upon. The principal speaker was the 
Hon. Louis Leftwich, who spoke on the several bills that the association 
is endeavoring to have put on the statute books., one being a bill to create 
a lien on the property of one who secures stay of judgment for twenty 
months after the stay has been granted, provided the stay has been prop- 
erly registered; and another to the effect that when a sheriff returns 
levies nulla bona the defendants can be brought into court and examined 
as to their property and witnesses can be subpcenaed and made to testify. 
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Newark. 


The members of the Newark Association of Credit Men had a genuine 
treat in listening to an address, at their noonday luncheon of February 
25th, on “Efficiency Applied to the Credit Man,” George F. Barber, chief 
of the instruction staff of the Emerson Efficiency Institute being the speaker. 
Mr Barber pointed out clearly the benefits to be derived from the study 
of the principles of efficiency in all departments of business, and particularly 
the credit department. 

Building upon the success of the previous evening meeting, which was 
devoted to the study of a hypothetical financial statement, it is planned to 
have another meeting devoted to a discussion of terms and discounts and 
trade abuses. 

Under the leadership of Chairman Braun of the membership committee 
all hands are at work in an endeavor to secure one hundred new members 


by June Ist. 
Norfolk. 


At the weekly noon-day meeting of the Norfolk-Tidewater associa- 
tion, held February 17th, W. G. Jarvis, of Daugh & Sons Company, made 
a brief talk on the power of the traveling salesman to cultivate a proper 
relationship between his customers and the credit department. He said 
that the old idea of the traveling salesman making a touch and leaving 
to the home office the real labor of clinching orders or straightening out 
unwarranted promises has passed away and the lopsided drummer has been 
negatived. The sales manager, he said, is almost entirely responsible for 
the misunderstandings existing between the traveling men and the credit 
department, for his constant insistence upon more orders drives every 
other thought out of the salesman’s mind and leads him to try to “put 
one over” on the credit man. 

Mr. Jarvis urged that credit departments should not hesitate to require 
salesmen to send in full reports on each customer, his usual sources of 
information regarding credit standing are not, he said, available any other 
way, further the salesman should sustain the credit department in the 
insistence upon detailed personal statements from all buyers. 

In closing, Mr. Jarvis said that it was a matter of great satisfaction 
to him to be able to say that in the present difficult times in trade and 
finance many Southern merchants had taken every dollar they possessed 
to discharge their indebtedness and thereby had built up this year the ver; 
strongest asset, a good name and a good credit. 


Oklahoma City. 


At the meeting of the Oklahoma City association held February 18th, 
Jack Massey, sales manager of the Williamson, Halsell, Frasier Company, 
and A. A. Cain of the Sulzberger Sons Packing Company made strong 
pleas for closer co-operation between the credit and sales departments. 
C. C. Breeding of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company gave a most inter- 
esting talk on “What the Mercantile Agency Report Should Be.” Based 
upon the favorable report of its committee, the association unanimously 
voted to organize an adjustment bureau, and the executive board was given 
full power to make the necessary arrangements. It was announced at 
the meetfng that the senate and house had both passed the uniform false 
statement act. This announcement was received with great enthusiasm. 


Philadelphia. 

The following interesting program has been arranged for the noonday 
luncheons of the Philadelphia association, for the period March 9th to 
April 20th: March 9th, Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association, will speak on “Economic Significance of the 
Fire Waste’; March 23d, J. H. Howland, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on “Local Conditions in Philadelphia”; April 6th, J. B. Mor- 
ton, vice-president of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, on “Co-operation 
Between the Insurer and Insured,” and Robert J. McKenty, warden of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, on “Incendiarism.” April 20th, Thomas T. Nelson, 
adjuster, on “What to do After a Fire.” 


Pittsburgh. 
The annual ladies’ night dinner of the Pittsburgh association, given 


February 18th, attended by five hundred members and their friends was a 
great success. 
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There were no set speeches, the evening being given over to a variety 
of entertainment. A unique feature was a dancing contest; there were 
songs by the glee club and singing by the choir boys of one of the local 
churches. Humorous and interesting was the monologue by H. B. Wheeler 
in which he wove and interwove into a quick fire talk the names of the 
members of the association; also a telephone monologue by F. Armstrong, 
Jr. From all sides Chairman Simons of the entertainment committee was 
receiving congratulations throughout the evening for the complete success 
of the entertainment. 


The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, at its meeting of February 
25th, had as guests the judges of the county court, Judges William A. Way, 
Richard A. Kennedy, Charles F. McKenna, D. M. Miller and James B. Drew. 

Judge Way, the presiding judge, who was the principal speaker, told 
of the growing work of the court and of proposed legislation affecting its 
activities. He called attention to the fact that there is a bill before the 
Pennsylvania legislature to make practice uniform in the matter of appeals 
in all classes of cases, the purpose being to reduce the number of appeals 
considerably, and relieve the labors of the common pleas court. Judge 
Way said that the common pleas court is now only a year behind with its 
trials, whereas when the county court was created it was about three 
years behind. Conditions are such in the court, he said, that a suit brought 
today can be heard without a jury in fifteen days, and with a jury about 
thirty days. 

Judge Way further said that it was proposed by pending legislation 
to invest the county court with jurisdiction of all juveniie cases, taking 
over the conduct of what is known as the juvenile court. This legislation 
provides that one judge shall be assigned to the work of the juvenile court 
for at least a year at a time. He pointed out that the changes in legisla- 
tion proposed were not radical, but were such as further to improve the 
work of the court along the lines which would be mapped out in the first 
place, and along which progress is being slowly but surely made toward the 
perfection of a practical, up-to-date business men’s court, where business is 
disposed of promptly and economically. 


The adjustment bureau service of the Pittsburgh association was the 
subject of the noonday luncheon, held March 4th, A. C. Ellis, manager 
of the adjustment bureau and secretary of the association, being principal 
speaker. Mr. Ellis declared that contrary to common belief, the larger per- 
centage of failures and bankruptcies in the business world are not tainted 
with fraud or dishonesty, that they come through misfortune or incom- 
petence. It is for this reason, he declared, that credit grantors should 
themselves handle all matters of adjustment, and not readily consent to 
lending themselves to bankruptcy proceedings. The work of the adjust- 
ment bureaus, he said, follows the principle either of conservation or con- 


struction, and for this reason should be encouraged by the broad-minded 
credit men of the country. 


Portland. 


At _the weekly luncheon of the Portland association, held February 
18th, Herbert R. Demars, attorney for the Portland adjustment bureau, 
was the speaker on the subject of “The Relation Between the Creditor and 
His Attorney.” He stated that it was to the creditor’s interest that he 
convey to the attorney, when forwarding a claim, all information which 
would show what treatment the account had had up to that time. This, 
he declared, would help the attorney in preserving, where it was possible 
or advisable, friendly relations between creditors and those against whom 
they had delinquent accounts. 


The Portland association held one of its best attended meetings of the 
TD, February 24th, with terms and discounts the subject for discussion. 


Honeyman, president of the Honeyman Hardware Company, stated 
in his address on this subject that for years no uniform or settled policy 
had been pursued by coast hardware jobbers as to monthly settlements 
or discounts and very few, if any of them, had even adhered to their own 
terms. While invoices generally are stamped “2 “sg cent cash in 10 days,” 


settlements when asked 


discount, he said, is invariably allowed on month 
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for or when arbitrarily deducted. The question of discount, he declared, 
like that of interest, has nothing to do with prices although it may be used 
to avoid the appearance of cutting prices. 

Mr. Honeyman testified that the best method of building up and main- 
taining a relation of confidence and incidentally of giving maximum value 
is to have a standard of discount adhered to by all, any deviation therefrom 
introducing unsettlement and unnecessarily adding to the overhead charge, 
which must come out of the customer’s pocket. 

A. J. Bale, manager of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, declared 
that he favored the “30 days net cash” as an equitable arrangement. Further 
he announced that it was his conviction that if a weekly pay day were 
adopted by the wholesale houses of Portland retailers would be able to 
— — collections and pay jobbers and manufacturers monthly without 
difficulty. 

After Mr. Honeyman and Mr. Bale had spoken the meeting was then 
open. for general discussion, resulting in suggestions by many of the 
heads of houses and credit men out of which it is hoped that there may 
be formulated some suggestions for gradually eliminating the evils which 
have grown up like bad weeds through-the disregard of terms. 

committee was appointed for the purpose of effecting an arrange- 
ment whereby Portiand manufacturers and wholesalers might agree upon 
standard of terms and discounts to the trade to be uniformly enforced, also a 
committee to prompt the adoption of the weekly pay day by manufacturers 
in the city of Portland. It was voted also to notify the credit men’s 
associations of Tacoma, Seattle, Salt Lake, Boise, San Francisco, Butte and 
Spokane, with a view to securing co-operation at these points in the 
strengthening of the terms of sale issue. 


Providence. 


The semi-monthly luncheon of the Providence Association of Credit 
Men, held February 24th, attracted an unusually large number of members, and 
their friends, to take part in the discussion of a very practical and vital 


subject to credit grantors, touching the regulation by law of the hypothe- 
cation of book accounts. 

R. Slade, of Westcott, Slade and Balcom Company, led in the 
argument for regulation, and William H. Grimes, of the Commercial 
Credit Company, Baltimore, spoke in opposition. Mr. Slade pointed out 
the difference between old and new methods of doing business, asserting 
that the assignment of book accounts was not a new thing, but that new 
factors had arisen, which had much importance on the situation. He 
presented a form of contract used by Mr. Grimes’ company, and declared 
that the rate of interest obtained by that concern was under the Rhode 
Island laws usurious. He declared that in many bankruptcy cases accounts 
had been sold secretly with the result that creditors got but little. 

In conclusion, he gave a list of Providence concerns which had failed, 
and which in bankruptcy were found to have pledged their book accounts, 
one of them having so pledged to two different parties. 

In opposition, Mr. Grimes declared that the only objection to the sys- 
tem of unnotified hypothecation was its cost, and declared this would be 
reduced in the future, that the present system in which the manufacturer 
carries his customers is a great burden, and with the banks often unable 
to accommodate manufacturers with money, a system of hypothecating 
book accounts had grown up as a matter o ‘necessity. Through it manu- 
facturers, he said, could get their money as soon as the goods were sold 
and make application for new material. In conclusion, he said that the 
system of non-notification of hypothecating book accounts was the only 
practical way. 


The speaker at the meeting of the Providence association held March 
9th, was Frank L. Odell, Providence manager of the National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, whose ‘subject was “Organization and Results Through 
Co-operation.” Mr. Odell’s life has been closely identified with organiza- 
tions whose main purpose has been to strengthen credit. He has been 
active in the National Association of Credit Men in one branch or another 
almost since the first days of the Association, so that he was particularly 
well qualified to discuss this subject. 

Mr. Odell brought out emphatically that an organization in order to 
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be successful must stand for the highest ethics in its line, making sure 
that it is not controlled in any manner by individual prejudice or the self- 
interest of those who are close to its control. 

A merchant, he said, who joins a business organization solely or primarily 
for the purpose of getting what he can financially out of it is a detriment 
to the organization, uniess he quickly gets a grasp upon its higher principles. 

Mr. Odell pointed out that there is very little the individual business 
man can do working alone to improve business conditions, but he can make 
his life very useful in the establishment of permanent reforms in business, 
if he exerts his efforts through an organization, backed by its thousands 
and perhaps tens of thousands of other business men. 

The speaker showed how the Association had by persistent educational 
work established the principle throughout almost the entire country that 
the honest debtor should be helped, the one who has met with reverses 
over which he had no controi must be aided in rehabilitating his affairs and 
readjusting his business through economic methods without the cost of 
receivership. 

Mr. Odell declared that the ideal will not be reached until every mer- 
chant shall do his part to drive the crook out of existence, and loan every 
assistance in the crusade of prosecution to see that they pay the penalty 
of their crimes and do not escape through appeal or the buying off of 
some of the creditors who are likely to make the most trouble for him. 

Finally, Mr. Odell asked the credit grantors of Providence to judge 
the future of Association work by the past, doing their part to see to it 
that as the past had produced well, each shall do his part that the future 
may be even more glorious in achievements. 


Rochester. 


The Rochester Association of Credit Men held an important meeting 
February 25th, at which it was decided to place this association squarely 
back of the National Association’s bill framed to regulate the transfer of 
accounts receivable, introduced into the senate by Senator Horton, of Buffalo, 
and into the assembly by Assemblyman Adler, of Rochester. 

Also, a committee was empowered to proceed with Buffalo, Syracuse 
and Utica associations in the organization of an inter-city credit bureau, the 
bureau having for its purpose the exchange of ideas and information on 
the means and honesty of persons wishing to contract accounts. It was 
reported at the meeting that preliminary conferences regarding such bureau 
had been held in Syracuse, where the bureau will probably be located 
because of the city’s central situation. Thirtv-one applications for member- 
ship in the proposed credit bureau, it was sad, had already been received, 
and it was thought that membership would socn be up to fifty, paying $50 a 
year for unlimited service. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was Edward H. Brink, president 
of the .Commercial Law League of America, who traced the growth of his 
organization and urged greater co-operation between the law and credit 
specialists. He sou nded a warning against fraudulent collection agencies, 
pointing out that state governments had tried to make it necessary for these 
collection agencies to have some stability by demanding bonds of from 
$5,000 to $20,000, but either sum, he said, is so infinitesimal as compared with 
the amounts collected as to be unworthy of notice. Character, he said, 
is the only thing one can rely upon in connection with this class of 
business. 


St. Louis. 


At the meeting of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men, held 
February 18th, President Chilton congratulated his organization upon what 
it is accomplishing through its adjustment bureau, and particularly through 
the efforts of C. D. West of the bureau, who had brought to justice the 
conspirators in the Great Western Jobbing House swindles. Mr. Chilton 
said that while he was not in position to divulge details, he expected that 
the adjustment bureau would soon be able to cause the arrest of four more 
swindlers whose operations were similar to those recently convicted in the 
Great Western Jobbing House case, C. D. West of the adjustment bureau 
having damaging evidence against them. 

“How may the traveling salesmen be influenced to cultivate proper re- 
lationship between customers and the credit department?” was a subject 
discussed under the leadership of T. W. Van. 
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Seattle. 


At the meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men, held February 
15th, over 150 members were present, and heard the address of J. H. 
Bloedel on “Lumber Industry and Its Relation to the Community.” Mr. 
Bloedel, whose life has been devoted to the development of the lumber 
industry of Washington, brought out clearly the great influence thereof upon 
the, economic situation. Lumber to the Pacific northwest, he pointed out, 
is what cotton is to the South, and it is for the state to do all in its power 
to protect and foster the logging business. 

Mr. Boedel pointed out that Washington’s greatest industry had been 
in the most depressed condition of all industries in the Pacific northwest, 
due first to over-production; second, abnormal lumber prosperity of 1906 
and 1907, when banks extended credit too freely and inexperienced men 
got into the business; third, taxes which had increased to the point of 
confiscation, forcing owners of timber to liquidate; fourth, adverse legisla- 
tion, state and national; fifth, poor salesmanship methods in reaching 
the consumer, middleman coming to the mill and telling how, when and 
what price the product must be sold; sixth, lumber substitutes for twenty 
years ago ninety-five per cent of the material entering into construction 
of a building was lumber, this percentage gradually falling till it is now 
sixty-five per cent. 

Mr. Bloedel pointed out that reasonable combination among lumber 
men is absolutely necessary to avoid selling the product below cost of pro- 
duction, also to bring about lower rail rates, better ship facilities through 
a revision of navigation laws to meet foreign competition. 

A large amount of interest was created in a debate upon the advisability 
of extending credit to an imaginery customer on a hypothetical statement, 
mercantile agency reports and other information which had been pre- 
pared as a basis for the debate by President Gaunce. 

Some of the strongest members of the association were leaders of 
the debate, the affirmative or those in favor of extending credit being 
supported by J. W. Spangler, C. S. Wills, S. A. Rosenfeld, and O. L. 
Woods, and those opposed to such extension LeRoy DeLong, E. G. Lind- 
berg, H. N. Taylor and V. H. Dodd. 

The Success Mercantile Company was supposed to place an order 
for $1,500 worth of goods, with a Seattle jobbing house, on terms of 
three per cent ten days, or six days’ net. The order was for immeliate 
shipment and statement of financial condition was submitted. There were 
also presented mercantile agency reports, trade experiences, a letter from 
a retired banker residing in the town in which the applicant for credit 
resided. There were many elements favorable and unfavorable contained 
in these various documents, so that the determination of whether credit 
should be extended or not was by no means simple. 

Solberg, vice-president of the State Bank of Seattle, Saul 
Friedenthal, of Schwabacher Hardware Company, and Harry Polson, of the 
Polson Implement Company, acted as judges, who decided in favor of the 
affimative, with a minority report from Mr. Solberg, favoring the negative. 
It was voted at the conclusion of the debate that it presented the most 
instructive, educational feature of the association meetings. 


Syracuse. 


The Syracuse Association of Credit Men held a smoker February 16th, 
and had up for discussion the following subjects: “The Development of 
the Model Financial Statement,” the discussion of which was led by H. 
E. Dingley, and, “How May the Traveling Salesman be Influenced to 
Cultivate Proper Relationship Between His Customers and the Credit Depart- 
ment,” the discussion being led by Ira D. Kingsbury, of Rochester, director 
of the National Association, and W. H. Landers, of Syracuse. H. B. Buell, 
in a brief address, called attention to the usefulness of the Syracuse asso- 
ciation and emphasized the need of stimulating interest among thie entire 
membership in its activities. 

Wichita. 


A discussion upon the subject of collections was the feature of the 
recent meeting of the Wichita association, John Massey and Harry Howard, 
of the Massey Iron Company, giving details of a thorough collection system 
established in their business. Another topic was “Financial Statements,” dis- 
cussed by a number of members. 
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The February meeting of the association resolved itself into a thanks- 
giving hour over the passage of the bulk sales law by the Kansas legislature. 
A. H. Gufler, of Emporia, and John B. House, 7 Wichita, reviewed the 
efforts of the past nine years to secure this legislation. A unanimous vote of 
thanks was voted Messrs. Mufler, House and McCausland for their strenuous 
efforts for this legislation, and a word of thanks was also sent to the credit 
men of Kansas City and St. Louis for the support they had contributed. 

President R. M. French and Secretary M. L. Orear of the Kansas City 
association, who were present to attend the meeting of representatives of 
the central west zone of interchange bureau, gave some valuable pointers on 
the association work carried on in Kansas City. 





CREDIT OFFICE, FINANCIAL AND OFFICE MANAGER, over 
twenty years’ experience corporation and jobbing, capable, energetic, and 
up-to-date, desires to make a change by May 1, 1915. Address KNICKER- 
BOCKER, care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED—SECRETARY-TREASURER. I have had 
sixteen years’ successful experience as credit manager, office manager 
and handling salespeople; was ten years in wholesale corset business and 
six years packing house business. I understand credits, accounting, hiring 
and handling of help, and office management in every detail. Am of 
strong personality, very aggressive, tactful, excellent executive ability, 
and in every way qualified to take an executive part in the conduct of 
large concern. References of unusual weight testify to my ability, char- 
acter and loyalty. I will leave Chicago for the right position. Address 
C. E. C., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT, CREDIT AND OFFICE MAN- 
AGER desires a position where his knowledge of this work and 
practical training may be put to service. Can do anything in accounting, 
understands factory cost, financial statements, supervise office work with 
tactfulness, is accurate and accustomed to heavy responsibilities, skillful 
in adjustments, successful record as credit man, a graduate in law and 
an able correspondent; moderate salary. Address F.J.H., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL CREDIT 
AND COLLECTION MANAGER, now located in the central west, 
desires an opportunity for similar work in New York or the New England 
states. Office and credit manager in Boston for ten years—second year 
in present location. Will gladly refer to former employers; immediate 
decision not necessary, but correspondence with reliable firms desired. 
Address M. C. C., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVE, experienced office manager, accountant, systematizer, 
credits and collections, purchasing agent, salesman and sales manager, 
with recommendations from all three previous employers, desires posi- 
tion of responsibility. Familiar with mechanical lines. Age thirty-three, 
married; references unlimited. Address H. C. N., care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

YOUNG MAN with over seven years’ practical experience and con- 
siderable training in credits, bookkeeping, correspondence, etc., and thor- 
oughly familiar with all office details, is seeking connections with a large 
manufacturing organization as assistant credit man or general office 
man for a growing concern. Can furnish highest references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address E. W. G., care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDIT MAN, familiar with general dry goods trade throughout the 
United States and Canada, is open for connection with a high-class con- 
cern. Address W. U. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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CREDIT MAN, engaged with large corporation, proficient as collection 
correspondent, having valuable experience in extending credit, desires 
engagement as assistant in credit department requiring active man accus- 
tomed to large bulk of detail. Well-known credentials in support of effi- 
ciency and essential qualifications. Address I. M. M., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

SITUATION WANTED. An unusual office executive, exceptionally 
well equipped as office manager, unusually successful in passing on 
credits and supervising collections for conservation of good will and 
future profits. If an organization wants a man emphatically out of the 
ordinary in central, southern and western states, address C. A., care 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

LIVE YOUNG MAN with two years’ experience at investigation, adjust- 
ments, collections, correspondence ‘and checking orders, is open for 
engagement as assistant credit man; at the present time employed but 
is desirous of locating with house where better opportunities for advance- 
ment exist; location and salary of secondary importance. Address 
S. A. L., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

IRISH AMERICAN, thirty-three years old, desires to secure a respons- 
ible position in New York City. Has had fifteen years’ packing house 
experience in handling credits, collections, and salesmen of all kinds, 
also familiar with adjustment of personal and property damage claims, 
and possesses a good working knowledge of commercial law. Top notch 
references. Address J. A. A., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVE AND ASSISTANT MANAGER who has had sixteen 
years’ acquaintance with New Orleans and southern jobbing trade will 
entertain proposition to represent responsible manufacturers and job- 
bers. Exceptional opportunity for manufacturer or jobber who has 
intentions of opening a southern branch or office to connect with party 
thoroughly familiar with territory, conditions and people. Bank and 
commercial references furnished. Address CONFIDENTIAL, care Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, correspondent systematizer. If 
you are looking for a man with over thirteen years’ experience as credit 
and office manager, thoroughly familiar with the handling of collection 
and general correspondence, hiring and managing office help, and capa- 
ble of giving experienced attentiom to the general detail of office work, 
get in touch with the undersigned. I am at the present time connected 
with a large corporation with headquarters in Philadelphia, as traveling 
auditor, but wish to make a change where the future will depend more 
upon my individual efforts and ability rather than influence. Willing to 
locate in any part of the United States and would consider a moderate 
salary until ability had been proven. Address MANAGER, care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

HIGH GRADE EXECUTIVE CREDIT MAN AND GENERAL 
OFFICE MANAGER wishes to make change for the most excellent 
reasons and is desirous of connecting in New York City. At present 
with largest concern of kind in world, having general supervision and 
handling millions annually, thousands of accounts and office force of one 
hundred. Has had broad experience, and to a company requiring a high- 
grade man to assume entire charge this is an opportunity to secure such 
an executive. Highest credentials and full information furnished at 
interview. Address G. C. D., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

CAN YOU USE THE SERVICES OF A YOUNG MAN, 27 years old, 
having nine years’ experience in every possible phase of credit work, in 

commercial as well as financial lines; at present credit man in large 

importing house handling a business of one and one-half million dollars 
annually with success? Am seeking connection where honest endeavors, 
hard and conscientious work will be rewarded. Possess initiative and 
executive ability and can furnish the highest credentials. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration to opportunity for advancement. Location immate- 


rial. Address A. B. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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HIGH GRADE MAN WANTS POSITION AS CREDIT MANAGER 
for large wholesale house, salary of $3,600 yearly expected; now credit 
manager and secretary-treasurer for million-dollar wholesale house. 
Have entire charge of credit and collection department, handling over 
million-dollar business yearly with success. Reason for change want 
better salary. Thirty-five years of age, married, and have fifteen years’ 
experience in accounting, credit and collections and corporation work. 
Highest grade references. Address A. J. C., care National Association 

of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF AN EFFICIENT AND CAPABLE ASSIST- 
ANT in your credit department? If so let us get together as I am 
anxious to become connected with a live, progressive firm that can offer 
good prospects for the future. Am twenty-six, well educated, and have 
had six years’ experience with thy present employer, one of the largest 
wholesalers in the Northwest, whose business runs into the millions 
annually. My work is giving satisfaction, but for good reasons wish 
to make a change. Am a good correspondent and thoroughly conversant 
with accounts, collections and adjustments. I am not afraid of hard 
work and can furnish the best of references as to integrity and ability. 
Address W. E. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN of unlimited experience desires to connect with some house 
where his services would be of value. Twenty years with a firm whose 
business aggregated $15,000,000; highest references. Address X, care 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN open for position. Years of experience. Clear record, 
which will bear close investigation, capable and effective correspondent, 
office executive, also experienced in selling end. Textile or allied lines 
preferred, location east of Mississippi River, salary subject to negotiation, 
married, with family. Address “MERITORIOUS,” care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORIES| 


Directory of Standing and Special Committees, 1914-15. 


(Chairmen) 


appusr et BUREAU COMMITTEE, 
F. Miller, S. F. & A. F. Miller Co., 

Re een d. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE, H. = Merrick, Armour & Co., 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON _ THE 
AMENDMENT OF EXEMPTION 
LAWS, B. W. Haggerty, Morris & 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Chica cane 
BANKS BICY LAW COMMITTEE, W. 
Kennard, Graupner, Love and Lamp- 
ae New Yor . a 
BUSINESS LITERATURE COMMIT- 
BEF 2° B. Dwyer, Ontario Biscuit Co., 
uffalo 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS 
MEETINGS, H. G. Barbee, Harris, 
Woodson, Barbee Co., Norfolk, Va. 
COMMITTEE ON CREDIT CO-OPERA- 
a S. Larkby, Edwards Mfg. 
te Ohio. 
comMr ITTEE ON COMMERCIAL AR. 
BITRATION, Aaron Wolfson, Kahn 
Tailoring 5 Co., Tedenepets, In 
COM COMMERCIAL 
E  *: ice Green, Green-De 
Laittr Minneapolis, Minn 
CREDIT” DEPA RTMENT METHODS 
COMMI sree W. M. Bonham, C. 
McClung & Co. ., Knoxville, Tenn. 
COMMITTEE ON CREDIT EDUCATION 
AND MANAGEMENT, W. B._ Fish, 
Printz-Biederman Co., Cieveland, Ohio. 


COMME Tee ON FLOOD PREVEN. 
TION, B. Cleveland, Austin Cloth- 
ing Co. Memphis, Tenn. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMMITTEE, A. G. 
Foster, Seattle Mattress & Upholstery 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
CREDITS, Louis S. Goldstein, Louis 
Goldstein & Sons Co., New Orleans, La. 

NATIONAL INVESTIGATION AND 
PROSECUTION COMMITTEE COUN- 
CIL, C. R. Burnett, American Oil 
Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, Frederick 

Ingram, Frederick F. Ingram & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, Henry P. 
Spilker, Sterrit-Thomas Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

MERCANTILE AGENCY SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, Thomas May Fires, Dr ” 
— Smith & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the 


National Association of Credit Men. 
(Arranged Alphabetically by States) 


ALABAMA, Misminghaw—therchease and 
Manufacturers dsgoclasion of Birming- 
ham. President R. Porter, Tyler 
Gro. Co.; Secretary, 3 A. a. Birm- 
ingham ‘i Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
R. Eevee, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bl ; Manager, J. T. Slatten, 
612-14 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery — Montgomery 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
I . De Wees, Ballard & Ballard; 
Secretary, Ernest Meyer, Levy- olff 
Shoe Co.; Asst. Secretary, J. M. Hollo- 
way, Bell Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Harry G. Pat- 
tillo, Pattillo & Russell; Secretary, J. S. 
Carothers, Sekna Hdwe. Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, M. 
7 ke, Dyke Bros.; Secreta "Ben 
es meet, ne Merchants ational 


ARKANSAS, Tike Rock—Little Rock As- 

sociation of Credit Men. President, 

m T. Poe, Beal-McDonnell Co.; Sec 
retary, L. H. Pace, Crane Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
ner gr D. Simpson, Klein Simpson 
ruit Cos Secretary, WwW. C. Mushet, 512 
Union Nie’ Idg. 

CALIFORNI San. Diese ~The Credit 
Association of San a beg ent. 
F. E. Keil, Keil Bros. 
retary, Cari O. Retsloff, 607- g. eI 
Theatre Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco Credit wa Association. Pres- 
ident, Robt. H. Gay, American Can Co.; 
Secretary, Charles T. Hughes, 433 Cali- 
fornia 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver __ Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Jas. A. 
McSwigan, The Crescent Mil & Ele- 
vator Co.; Secretary, S. R. Steinmetz, 
The Donaldson Fruit Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, ~— F. Lowe, 503 Conti- 
nental 

COLORADO, io--™ Association 
of Credit Men. President, —————— 


A. V. Fagerstrom, 
Assistant 


;_ Secretary, 
Hyde Paper Co.; 

areey, F. L. Taylor, 410 
Central Bloc 


CONNECTICUT: Betlgrgert—Teides 
Association of Credit Men. Presi ay 
Geo. E. Melius, H. O. Canfield Co.: 
soeretnny, L. M. Allen, Bridgeport 

rass 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Edw. J. Pearson, Jewell Belting Co.; 
ecretary, C. de L. Alton, J. B. Wil: 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New 
Haven Association of Credit Men. 
President, Kennedy, Hoggson- 
Sonal Co. ; Secretary, Ziegler Sargent, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
—Washington Association of 
Men. President, Henry H. M 
tional Capital Bank; Secretary, 
Preston Shealey, Colorado Bldg. 
ORIDA, Jac! sonville — Jac’ sonville 
Credit Men’s ciation. President, 
ohn S. Bond, Bond & Bours Co.; 
erent? J. W. Pettyjohn, Covington 


FLORIDA” ‘Tampa—Tampa Association of 
Credit Men. President, Frank Bentley, 
The Bentley-Gray Dry ‘Goods Co.; See- 
retary, A. Masters, Coates Plumbing 
Supply Co. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Aaseaiotion 
of Credit Men. “apes L. 
Adams, E. L. Adams & Co.; SOR 
A T. Moore, Chamber of Commerce 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Association 
of Credit Men. resident, John 
oo pageete Drug Co.; Secretary, 
¥. 4 a ingsworth, Hollingsworth 

an 


Co. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Fred- 
erick G. Davie Semme Hdwe. Co.; 
Secretary, W. R. Finegan, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. sues, John L. 
Hollingshead, Oakes & Co.; "Secretary, 

Dirks, 305-306 Idaho Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, ances Caen pscociation 
of Credit President, W. M. 


ner, Chicago “Varnish Co.; . Secretary, 
= 


Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 So. La Salle 
ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Association 
of Credit Men. President, A. J. Mur- 
ray, McClelland-Ward Co.; Secretary 
. Casley, American Hominy Co. 
ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association of 
Credit Men. President, Wm. Hazzard, 
Commercial German National Bank: 
Secretary, tkins, Kingman 
Plow Co. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy uincy Association of 
Credit Men. Presi ent, George A. Wall, 
eee reer Company; Secretary, 

tter, Noll-Hauworth Co. 

ILLINOIS” Springfield—Springfield Asso- 
ciation of Credit —, President, Joba 
A. Myers, John W. Bunn & Co.; 
geteny, George E. Lee, Jageman- Bode 


0. 

oo Evansville—Evansville Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Charles 
mas ge Hercules Buggy Co.; Secre- 
tary, H Sparrenberger, Parsons & 
Scoville = 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. resident, 
Mord Carter, State einen & Trust 
Co.; Secretary, John V. Coffield, 704 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, p 
Nicoll, Warfield-Pratt-Howard Co.; Sec- 
roery, J. J. Lenihan, Luberger &’ Leni- 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W. 
Noth, Davenport Bag and Paper Co.; 
Secretary, Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane 


IOWA "Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President. ts ae 
Cochrane, Des Moines Paper Box Co.; 
Secretary, G. B. Voorhees, Langan 
Bros. Co. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Association 
of Credit Men. President, H. C. Reed, 
Conway Cigar Co.; Secretary, W. F. 
Teter, Ehlerman Bros. Co. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo ‘Association of 
Credit Men. President, George 
- , Cutler Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, 
L. eck, Waterloo Chemical Works. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Wichita Association of 
Credit Men. ..President, L. B. McCaus- 
land, Ross Brothers; Secretary, C. H. 
Armstron oe Armstron 
Press; Asst. ecy. be E. Garrison, 51 
Beacon Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington Credit 
Men’s Associations. President, G 
Kellogg, Kellogg & Co., Richmond, Ky.; 
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Secretary, C. L. — 1312-15 
Fayette Natl. Bank B 

KE UCKY, Loulevillo—Louloville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Peyton 
B. Bethel, Falls City Clothing Co.; 
qocretery, ‘Chas. Fitzgerald, U. S. Trust 


Co 

KENTUCEY, Paducah—Paducah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Walton, Covington Bros. & Co. ecre- 
tary, Frederick Speck, Paducah ‘Tron Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
— F. Roth, H. W. Johns-Manville 

Secretary, = tea Bartlette, Williams 

Richeeder td. 


MARYLAND, “Taltinere -Betenee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 5. 
F. Miller, S. F. & A. F. Miller & 
Secretary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pi. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Austin H. Decatur, eae & Hopkins 
Co.; Secretary, Herbert A. Whiting, 77 
Summer St. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Springfield—Spring- 
field ‘sett Men’s Association. resi- 
dent, R. B. McGaw, Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee wa mag d . E. Her- 
rick, Victor Shorting So 0. 

MASSACHUSET Ss, Driees hasene 
ter Association of Credit Men. Presi- 

arty C. Coley, Howard Bros. 
Sees, H. A. Stanton, 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Association 
of Credit Men. President, Edward 
Bland, Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co.; 
Secretary, or R. Hamburger, 1032 
Dime Bank Bld 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Fred H. Locke, Alabastine Co.; Secre- 
tary, Walter H. Brooks, Wolverine 


Brass Wks. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Association 
of Credit Men. Pn ae rior.) 
President, H. A. ick, arshall- 
we Hardware ",. ; ecretary, George 

Wright, Manhattan Bldg. 

MINNESOT A, |_Minneapolis—Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men. President, 

Paul, McDonald Bros. Co.; Sec- 

Hawkins, McClellan 


Paper Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. 
tion of Credit Men. President, Frank 
M. Collester, a A. Dunn Co.; Sec- 
retary, Wm. Fritz, St. Paul Rubber 


Co. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, R. 
French, Union Match Co.; Secre- 
, Marvin Orear, 504 New England 


urns St. Joseph—St. Joseph Credit 
Men’s Association. President, 
Zimmerman, Tootle-Lemon 
Bank; Secretary, F. W. 
Parker Grocery Co. 
MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Associa- 
chi of Credit Men. srpedent. J. 
ilton ecurity Bldg.; Secretary, 
P. Welsh, 315 Security Bldg. 
MONTANA Butte—Butte Aamaedion of 
Credit Men. President, A. R. Currie, 
Virden & Currie Co.; Secretary, W. E. 
Dufresne, Montana Hdwe. Co.; ;_ Assis- 
tent Secretary, C. E. Aine, Ind. Tel. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoin Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. W. 
ig Rudge & Guenzel Co.; Secre- 

T. Folsom, Union Coai Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Eu- 
— Atkins, Parlin & Orendorff Plow 
o.; Secretary, Henry Bressman, 412 

Karbach Block. 


retary, 


Paul Associa- 


Notiongi 
Yonker, Letts- 
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NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. peeeent, Ar- 
thur Underwood, Riley-Klotz : 
Secretary, Harry I. Hunt, Room 906, 
671 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Association 
of Credit Men. resident, Reuel C. B. 
Adams, National Commercial Bank; Sec- 
retary, John Eberle, Hoy & Company. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. B. Dwyer, 

Secretary, Harry 
R. an 904-6 S. Morgan Bide. 

NEW YORK,’ New York—New Yor 
credit Men’s Anmeition. President, 

ragery, & Steinhardt & Bro.; 
Secretary, A Alexander, 320 Broad- 


NEW *YorK, Rochester—Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association. President, F. 


Ontario Biscuit Co.; 


Pillow, Lincoln Natl. 


Sones Secretary, 
Edward 


Weter, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 


Co, 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. H. 
Burch, Waldorf Mfg. Co.; Asst. Secre- 
sesy Robert S. Betterton, 600 Vinney 


NEW Me opx. Utica—Utica Association of 
Credit Men. President, Irving L. Jones, 
International Heater Co.; Secretary, 
gs W. Wienke, care Charles Millar 


& Son Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—Wil- 
mington Association of redtt Men. 
President, L. E. Hall, Hall & Pearsall, 
Inc. ; Secretary, Stuart R. Keyes, 
Bureau of Credits. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. ° 
McHose, McHose & Pardue; Secretary, 
H omis, N. W. Mutual Savings 
and Loan Ass’n. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, G. McDonald, Nash Bros.; 
Secretary, F. D.. Cameron, Park, Grant 
& Morris Gro. Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men. President, Samuel 
Mayer, , ee Faller’s Sons & Co.; Sec- 
emery, ¢ M. Freiberg, 810-11 Commer- 
cial Tribune Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association 

Credit Men. President, F. H. Ran- 
del, American Stove Co.; Secretary, 
Irvine K. Schnaitter, 324 Engineers 
Bldg. 

OHIO. Columbus—Columbus Credit Men’s 
Association. President, C. W. Ham- 
mond, Avery-Loeb Elec. Co.; Secretary, 
Benson Watson, 411-420 The New 
First National Bank Bldg. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Allen A. Smith, 
The Goodsell o> he Co.; Secretary, Fred 

Brown, 1639 Nicholas Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youn 
tion of Credit Men. resident, T. 
Connor, Republic Iron & Steel Co.; ; Sec- 
retary, Ww. C. McKain, 1106-7 Mahoning 
National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, You. eigharee | & Sons 
Co.; ecretary, E Smith, 1217 Col- 
cord Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland Association 
of Credit Men. _ President, ward 
Drake, J. K. Gill Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
ihy, umauer-Frank Drug Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown — Lehigh 
Valley Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, Wm. Eberhard, F. Hersh 


Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, E. Vv. Ryan, 402 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


town Associa- 





DIRECTORIES. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Cas- 
tle aapenes of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent Roy Taylor, The Hartzel-Tay- 
lor ace Secretary, Roy M. Jamison, 509 
Greer "Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadel- 
phia Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Freas Brown Snyder, Firs Na- 
tional Bank; Secretary, David A. Long- 
acre, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
james E. Porter, Firth Sterling Steel 

sioResapert, Fe. Pa.; Secretary, A. C. 
Ents, Renshaw Bldg 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre. Wilkes- 
Barre Asociation of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, T. R. Hillard, Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co.; Secretary, "Geo. H. McDonnell, 
1222 Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Llewellyn W. Jones, General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co.; Secretary, Irving F. 
Orr, Clason Snes Metal Works; 
Ast. Secretary, F. A. Cushing, 16 Ham- 
ilton St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Columbia 

Association of Credit Men. Tocaseee, 

Joyner, Southern States Sup ly 

Co.; Secretary, Moffat B. Du Pre, Mo: 
fat B. Du Pre Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Green- 
ville Association of Credit Men. _Presi- 
dent, Durham, Gilreath & Dur- 
ham Co.; Secretary, Albert S. John- 
stone, Chamber of Commerce. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 

alls Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, A. R. Fellows, Brown Drug Co 
Secretary, Harry Pomeroy, Sioux Falls 
Paper Co. 

TENNESSEE, 
Association of Credit President, 
D Landress, Trotter Bros.; Secre- 
tary, a t McCallum, Hamilton Nat’l 
Bank 

rune Johnson City—Johnson City 
Association of Credit o.. ee 
Thos. Wolfe, Model Mill Co.; ¥ 
retary, i W. McCown, Cc. " Warneh 


o. 
TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
. M. McClung & Co.; 
Thompson, House, 


Chattanoo Cem 


TENNESSEE, heeenihe~<Beniit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, M. 
Bailey, North Memphis Savin 
Bank; Secretary, Oscar H. Cleveland, 
Business Men’s Club Bldg. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, ae 
Meyer, L. Jonas & Co.; Secretary, Chas. 
Warwick, 804 Stahiman Bldg. 
TEXAS Dallas—Dallas Association of 
Credit Men. President, Vernor poe 
Blair-Hughes & Co.; Secretary, F 
Dierks, Texas Machine & Supply -* 
TEXAS, El Paso—El Paso Association of 
redit Men. President, H. aree 
der, E. P. Kepley Co.; Secretary, 8. Ss. 
Daniels, 307 City Nat. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth “sao 
ciation of Credit Men. President, C. B 
Abney, Waples-Platter Gro. Co.; See- 
retary, H. C. Burke, Jr., Henry C. 
Burke & Sons. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, H, A. Neu- 
am, F. Heitmann & Co.; Secre- 
tary L. Dingle, Bonner Oil Co. 

EXAS, *+- Antonio—San Antonio Asso- 
gets of Credit Men. President, H. 
D. Elliott, San Antonio Drug Co.; Sec- 
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retary, A. J. Castanola, M. Castanola 
& Sons; Asst. Secretary, Henry A. 
Hirshberg, Chamber of ommerce. 
UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Association 
of Credit Men. Fyesident, Arthur Par- 
sons, 82 Quince St.; Asst. Secretary, 
Walter Wright, 1411 “Walker Bank Bldg. 
VERMONT, Burlington—Burlington pom 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Smith 
Henry, Vermont Hdwe. Co.; Secre- 
tary, H. S. Howard, Howard’s Insur- 


ance Agency. 
VIRGINIA TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Shoe Co.; 
E. Sams, Eagle Overall 


0. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg Credit 
Men’s Association. President, a 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, Harry H. Brown, Craddock- 


Terry Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
H. G. Barbee, Harris, Woodson, Barbee 
Co.; Secretary, C. L. Whichard, Which- 
ard Brothers Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Sprites N. Woodard, 611 Nat'l Bank 

f Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. E. 
Hinckle, Richmond Dry Goods Co.* 
Secretary, Jo Lane Stern, 905 Travelers’ 
Insurance Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Deanctio—Biesucte Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, S. S 
Burch, Brand wre Co., Inc.; Secretary, 
B. A. Mark s, W. C. Jones & Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Gaunce, ma T. Hardeman Hat Co.; Sec- 
retary, Geo. S. Rice, Simonds Mfg. Ce. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association. President, Thomas 
Secretary, L. H. Macomber, 1124 Old 
National Bank Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Tacoma_ Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Wm. 
Schlarb, a” Sperry Flour Co.; "Secre- 
tary, Simpson, 802-4 Tacoma Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, __Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Harry Charleton, Ami- 
con Fruit Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Sec- 
retary, P. J. Alexander, oe Top 
Grocery Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Isaac Loewenstein, Loewenstein & Sons; 
aortas, Okey Johnson, Abney-Barnes 


e Newman, King Bros. 
Secretary, W. 


wanes VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, W. T. Wallis, Hor- 
nor-Gaylord Company; Secretary, Karl 
A. Holy, Williams ardware Company. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunting- 
ton Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, John E. Norvell, Norvell-Cham- 
bers Shoe Co.; Secretary, Cc Henk- 
ing, Croft-Standard Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersbur; 
burg Association of 
dent, T. E. G 
Co.; Secretary, H. W. 
tory Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
Association of Credit Men. President, 

Maxwell, Hicks and Hoge D. G. 
Co.; pay ohn Schellhase, Natl. 
Exchange Bank Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green Bay. 
President, Wm. Brenner, Brenner 
Candy Co.; $ Soqretary. L. D Jaseph, 
Cady, Strehlow & Jaseph. 


—Parkers- 
Credit Men. Presi- 
raham, Graham-Bumgarner 
Russell, Rec- 
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WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee As) WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh Associa- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, J. tion of Credit Men. President, Ben 
G. Kissinger, Rauser, Leavens & Kis- Hooper, Bemis-Hooper-Hayes Co.; 


singer Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, Secretary, Chas. D. Breon, 83 Monu- 
610 Germania Bldg. ment Sq. 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus Conducted by Local 
Credit Men’s Associations. 


California, Los Angeles, F. C. Dz Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 

California, San Diego, Cart O. Rerstorr, Mgr., 607-608 Spreckle’s Bldg. 
California, San Francisco, C. T. Hucues, Mgr., 510 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Colorado, Pueblo, F. L. Taytor, Mgr., 410 Central Block. 

Georgia, Atlanta, H. A. Ferris, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oxiver, Mgr., Johnson Bldg. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirxs, Mgr., 305 Idaho Bldg. 

Illinois, Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 So. La Salle Street. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Batcu, Mgr., 7th Floor, News Bldg. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenrnan, Mgr., Luberger & Lenihan. 

Iowa, Davenport, Isaac PEeTersBeRGER, Mgr., 222 Lane Bldg. 

Iowa, Des Moines, A. W. Brett, Mgr., 708 Youngman Bldg. 

Iowa, Sioux City, C. J. Semensticxer, Mgr., The Motor Mart. 

Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 515 Beacon Bldg. 

Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Wmutamson, Mgr., McClelland Bldg. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Cuas. Firzceratp, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 
Louisiana, New Orleans, E. Prssury, Supt., 608 Canal, Louisiana Bk. Bldg. 
Maryland, Baltimore, S. D. Bucx, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Wuit1nc, Commissioner, 77 Summer Street. 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, R. J. CLeLanp, Mgr., 4353%4 Michigan Trust Bldg. 
Minnesota, Duluth, Georce H. Wricut, Mgr., 624 Manhattan Bldg. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, J. P. Gatsraita, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Joun P. Gavsraitu, Megr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

Missouri, Kansas City, M. L. Orear, Megr., 504 New England Bldg. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, C. S. Keane, Mgr., 208 Saxton Bank Bldg. 

Missouri, St. Louis, J. W. Cuitton, 310-313 Security Bldg. 

Montana, Butte, C. E. Atsop, Trustee, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 

New York, Buffalo, W. B. Granpison, Mgr., 904 D. S. Morgan Bldg. 

New York, Syracuse, R. S. Betrrerton, Mgr., Vinney Bldg. 

Ohio, Cincinnati, I. M. Frererc, Mgr., 904 Commercial Tribune Bldg. 

Ohio, Cleveland, T. C. Ketter, Commissioner, 324 Engineers Bldg. 

Ohio, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Ohio, Toledo, Frep A. Brown, Mgr., 1639 Nicholas Bldg. 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKarin, Mgr., 1106 Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Oregon, Portland, B. K. Knapp, Mgr., 603 Commercial Block. 

Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Davin A. Loncacre, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Erris, Mgr., Renshaw Bldg. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCattum, Mgr., Hamilton Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. CLeveLranp, Mgr., Business Men’s Club Bldg. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Coas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 1222 Stahlman Bldg. 
Texas, El Paso, S. W. Daniets, Mgr., 35 City Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Texas, Houston, F. G. MAsQueLette, 1117 Union National Bank Bldg. 
Texas, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirsuperc, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Watter Wricut, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 
Virginia, Norfolk, SHetton N.Wooparp, Mgr., 611 Nat. Bk.of Commerce Bldg. 
Virginia, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance Bldg. 
Washington, Seattle, S. T. Hmuis, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 

Washington, Spokane, J. B. Campsett, Mgr., 1124 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, J. E. Scnetinase, Mgr., 631 Nat. Exch. Bank Bldg. 
Wisconsin, Green Bay, L. D. Jaseru, Mgr., Fox Block. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, S. Frep. Wetzver, Mgr., 1405 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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